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the long run takes them as they are. Instead of moody 
meditations on the sorrows of isolation, and the woe of 
being weaned, men quickly learn in active life that the 
real trouble with them was that they were thinking too 
much about themselves. If they are not comprehended 
as they mean, the more need for them to say and be 
clearly what they mean. 


SoME uses of honesty are so pleasing to the users that 
they are tolerated in silence. But they are really in- 
tolerable. “I speak out just what I think,’ say the 
people who thus make pride out of their rudeness, their 
inconsiderateness, their utter disregard of other people’s 
opinions, feelings, and faiths. They carry their intel- 
lectual umbrellas under their arms, oblivious what hats 
they knock off and eyes they poke behind them. They 
think the virtue of plain bluntness is sufficient to cover the 
lack of magnanimity, so that even their broad-mindedness 
is in effect the narrowest illiberalism. Truth to tell, 
they look on delicacy and kindliness and mental hos- 
pitality as hypocrisy and insincerity and vagrancy. 
“Always speak the truth,” is a good maxim. But it 
should be prefaced by the words, ‘““when you speak,” 
for there is no merit in always speaking, though truth be 
in the matter. 

wt 


In nothing is the successful preacher more successful 
than in the choice of his themes. A great preacher said 
that a good text would write half the sermon. By a 
good text we do not mean merely a scriptural motto, 
but a real theme which gives heart and life to the sermon. 
The theme may be taken from the Bible, from some book 
on the preacher’s desk, from some item in the newspaper, 
or it may be drawn directly from human life. There 
are occasions which bring their own text, and the preacher 
may be glad of them and speak his word in due season; 
but he must just as truly speak out of season in the sense 
of bringing to the attention of his congregation things 
that are often too far from their thought and interest. 
The theme may sometimes be in the air, and then the 
congregation look to the minister as a moral barometer. 
Or it is a subject which is not in the air, but ought to be; 
and the preacher may create a fresh breeze of interest. 
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A FEW weeks ago it was suggested in these notes that 
the names of the owners of all buildings that are to be let 
should be affixed to the door-posts. That would meet 
the desire of those who believe that “‘respectable”’ owners 
of houses let for anti-social purposes should be known, 
and it would avoid the necessity of proving that such 
purposes were anti-social before the label could be at- 
tached. The “tin plate’”’ ordinance, drawn up by Father 
Curry and his associates, provides for just this, making 
exception only of houses used by a private family for a 
residence. Police Commissioner Waldo of New York is 
preparing to prove that rents from questionable sources 
uphold some pretentious social edifices, and that persons 
high in social and financial life, and even philanthropic 
organizations, have drawn money from property given 
over to base uses. 
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THe reformer needs two qualities which seem to be 
practically opposed to each other. One is the quality of 
patience to wait for changes which take a long time for 
their accomplishment, and the other is a holy impatience 
which refuses to be satisfied with things as they are. 
There is a certain stolidity which would never disturb 
anything, a mental inertia which accepts things as they 
are. But that is not the patience of the reformer who 
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knows that seeds are sprouting, that buds are pe 

and that by and by the fruit will surely come. He ean 
wait just as the farmer has to wait for the spring,or 
autumn. There is also a kind of grumbling which is 
peevish and petulant. This is not the holy impatience of 
the reformer who refuses to be satisfied with things as 
they are and has. some hope that they may be better. 
The true reformer is no pessimist. 


The Cheapening of Worship. 


A large and sumptuously furnished church, a congre- 
gation of nearly a thousand-persons, a distinguished va- 
cation preacher sprawled in a chair on the side of a high 
platform; a pulpit shaped like a music-stand, chiefly 
used in order that the minister may stand safely on one 
leg; above, a high loft for the singers; and, still higher, 
the most glorified object that met the eye, the agile 
organist,—this is what the devout worshipper saw as he 
entered a leading church in one of our large cities. The 
pews, a few stained-glass windows, and the organ alone 
conveyed any suggestion of a church. The decorations 
had not the remotest relation to the purpose of the room, 
and the atmosphere of worship came entirely from the 
quiet throng of men and women who joined in the re- 
sponses and the hymns. Not so much of the bearing 
of reverence did the minister himself bring. No live 
coal from the altar had touched his lips. The prayer, 
spoken while the people were standing, had no accent of 
awe, no sense of the Infinite Presence. It was strangely 
short, appearing to be mere deference to the prs ere 
of the occasion, and consisted of a catalogue of ts 
to which the attention of the Creator was directe ae 
which no general human need intruded. ; 

If this were an unusual thing, it would be ungracious 
to expose it; but it is a sign of a tendency in contem- 
porary religion. It indicates the substitution of the 
speaker for the religious minister, the audience room for 
the church, and the displacement of spirituality by or- 
dinariness. ‘The cheapening of public worship, the atten- 
uation of solemnity and piety to the vanishing point, the 
reliance upon attractions out of keeping with human 
reverence, lower church ministrations in modern estima- 
tion. ‘The tendency is manifest in all branches of Prot- 
estantism to-day. Sunday, becoming like any other day 
outside the churches, is less and less distinguishable from 


other days inside the churches. Reverence cannot be | 


supposed to be dying out in human nature, but the neglect 
of it, the affronts to it, where most it should be nurtured, 
is a symptom of dangerous import. If dignity and 
sacredness are not preserved in the churches, who can 
say that secularism is to be blamed for their Mie 
influence? If in any of them such-marring of im 

ness is overlooked and tolerated, who can charge the 
man outside the church with insensibility? 

It is curious that such tendency should be observable i in 
some of the oldest and most conservative denominations. 
Bent upon keeping faith with the most venerated stan- 
dards, their methods shock the fundamental religious- 
ness of the common man. ‘The most surprising part of 
this phenomenon is that it shows a drying up of the sp: 
of religion just where they are claimed to be protected. 
Desiccation appears in the very process of preserving 
the eternal things. The maintenance of an established 
organization, the gathering of crowds, the competition 
in missions and charities for factitious glory, the use of 
vociferation more than of persuasion, and in it all 
unawareness that the roots of religion and the sap « 
are absent,—this is the prime infidelity of the Say 
Orthodoxy need not hunt heretics. The heresy of its 
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‘own cheapening of the church’s function is its chief and 
most insidious danger. 
_ It is striking to note in this connection, what a dis- 
interested observer cannot fail to note, that the places 
ae, the conservation of the religious sentiment is most 
appre ome y are those where neglect of it is most often 
Intelligent people have betrayed surprise to 
Psat Unitarians use the Bible, pray, and revere 
Christ. The fact is that, so far as the central things, the 
fundamental things, in religion are concerned, Unitarian 
churches are nearly the chief conservators of Christen- 
dom. The sense of God’s presence and life, as a personal 
matter and not an ecclesiastical mediation, is deep and 
strong among Unitarians, while among the adherents of 
many of the churches that will not fellowship them that 
Sense is offended by gross forms of unreverence. The 
chief thing with us is the genuine, intimate spirit of 
religion. Whatever emotionalism we have been unable 
to validate, whatever irrationalism we have been con- 
strained to abandon, this which in better days was the 
hheart of Orthodoxy is in our days the heart of Uni- 
tarianism. If our appeals to reason bring inadequate 
response, since it is human nature not to be wholly, or 
even chiefly, governed by reason, a concentration in 
spiritual things will not fail. If we keep burning the 
flame of a pure and undefiled religion from which people 
find their own torches take fire, we shall need no other 


evangel. 
The Higher View. 


We ascend the mountain for the sake of the large view 

to be obtained from its top. Unexpected beauties are 
thus revealed to us: distances and breadths of which we 
had not dreamed, great stretches of country that had been 
to us only a geographical! expression, a line or dot on the 
map, become a permanent memory picture. Then the 
‘things we had thought so large and important, if we dis- 
cern them at all,—our town, our country, our river, our 
lake,—shrink to a mere nothing in comparison to the 
immensity of the whole view. Not only sight, but life, is 
enlarged by such sublime, far-stretching prospects that 
come to us as a special revelation of the bigness of the 
‘world, the vast amplitude of the sky, the infinity of the 
immense illimitable ocean of air that washes our planet. 
- Tt is far more important to attain some mountain of 
vision where we may view the moral and spiritual world, 
the world of humanity as they really exist, and not as we 
may suppose them to be in the day of our littleness, our 
‘day of narrow boundaries and hedged walks, and the 
stars viewed through peep-holes. We are all at times con- 
scious of our painful limitations, that shut out the grandeur 
‘of the universe, the mystery of being, the inscrutable 
elements of destiny, the wondrous possibilities of the soul. 
‘Worse still, we are too often content with the prison walls 
to which we have grown accustomed. 

But the most limited mind groping in the darkness still 
‘must have gleams of wondrous things, strange reachings 
‘out after the larger view and the unobstructed vision. 
Half the pathos of humanity lies in the effort to reach 
wis completer, the higher view-point, the effort which, 

hmaghg ton eed baffled, forms the tragic side of experi- 

most of us are in a puzzled state of mind, a 

ht Of baffled surmisers and vague guessers. We are 
igs sling, if we struggle at all, to ascend to where we can 
‘a wider view of our origin and destiny. Why we are, 
whence we go—seemingly strange waifs and strays on 

a sphere of being. 

_ But the fire-gleams of a larger life for which some 
me we may be fitted are to most of us the earnest of 
, the thing to which we clutch and hold 
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fast when doubts torture us and the blackness of darkness ° 
assails the soul. Why this sudden revelation of truth, 
of beauty, of unknown possibilities of love, devotion, and 
sacrifice, these moments in which we truly ascend the 
mount of vision after long stretches of unilluminated 
plodding life, if not to remind us that we are more than 
clay and breath, and have within us a spark of deathless 
fire that shall at last consume the grosser substance and 
make of us pure spirit? 

There is hardly any torment more acute, more wearing, 
than the consciousness that we are always coming short 
of the thoughts, perceptions, intuitions, that lie so near us, 
and yet which in our stupidity and dulness we somehow 
miss. Only on rare days do we realize that we have souls: 
for the rest we are conscious of the heaviness, the languor, 
the irritation of the body. We say of people sometimes, 
that he or she is exactly what they were in childhood or 
youth, look at life out of the same narrow slits of eyes, 
hear just the same dull, childish tunes with their big 
ears, have the same instincts, interests, and perceptions. 
Now we do not wish to be just what we were in early life. 
We wish to broaden, to take in a vaster field of vision 
from a higher point of view. It is abhorrent to think of 
remaining just the petty person, the localized individual, 
the creature of a parish or a village neighborhood, to be 
insular, instead of in any degree continental,—never to 
look over the top of the nearest hill, but to remain somno- 
lent, indifferent, dull, to the great movements of the 
world. 

This narrowness has a thousand illustrations. In the 
simple, honest, kindly person it seems innocent. ‘The 
difference is made up in goodness, in love, which has the 
power of infinite enrichment. It is otherwise to be satis- 
fied with our limitations, to petrify, in a certain sense, in a 
system of habits and judgments that cut us off from ex- 
pansion, where we cease to learn from events: or from the 
wiser of our kind, and take our prejudices and narrow 
conceits for schoolmasters. We have among our numer- 
ous rulers men who are only politicians, never statesmen, 
local lights, never real lovers of their country. Wher- 
ever they are they never get away from the shadow of the 
meeting-house steeple in their home town. ‘The building 
of a bridge, a post-office, or a court-house, is more to them 
than measures of world-wide interest and importance. 
They are significantly called picdyune statesmen, and great 
national and international interests are belittled, if not 
defeated, in their hands. 

It is but a step down to the narrowness of individual 
interests, the pivot on which the world revolves for so 
many millions. Instances of heroism, self-forgetfulness, 
furnish us the measure which shows how far we are from 
those noble heights of life that suddenly illumine the pos- 
sibilities of human nature. It is the same with religion. 
Specialized views of history, tradition, creedal statements, 
joined to prejudice and obstinacy, have done more harm 
to the progress of spirituality and religious growth than 
can be estimated. They have kept wide apart sects con- 
tending for some non-essential point that ought to unite on 
a generous, broad-minded basis, and thus have hindered 
growth. Much of the efficiency of the world is wasted 
by pettiness, the impossibility of taking an all-round view 
of things from the hill-top, instead of endeavoring to look 
through a knot-hole in the cellar. 

We forget how narrow and belittling is hatred, preju- 
dice, and misconception. The habit of misjudging and 
harshly criticising others is far more easy to acquire than 
to overcome. Sharp suspicious eyes look for flaws to 
detect in others, rather than for beauties and excellences 
to recognize and rejoice in. Human nature shrivels and 
dwarfs under such practice. It becomes a bundle of 
needles or of porcupine quills that inflict a wound when 
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touched. ‘The world moves on the acceptance and rec- 
ognition of the good in those who differ from us on some 
points, but can unite with us on others. Generosity and 
tolerance is the keynote of progress. 

The Master tells us to love our enemies, but we often 
find it difficult to be kind and courteous to those who 
are not of our set. Our pettiness crops out in a thousand 
ways, trifling, but still significant of a society infinitely 
removed from being sanctified. But still it is through 
religion that expansion comes most readily. If it is 
genuine, it isa deepening, an enlargement of the whole 
nature. To resolve to live for God and to be God’s 
man is the most wonderful experience, for it takes hold of 
all the springs of action, all the secret places of thought, 
all the sources of conscience. What care must we not take 
that it does not die down into formalism, mere routine 
of observance, cut-and-dried dogmas, that are but the cold 
ashes of a sacred fire! Only by the higher view can 
we keep the expanding bud at the top of our tree of growth 
forever green. ‘Thus religion is always vital, and its ex- 
perience a treasure of deathless significance in our upward 
climb. 


Amertcan Cnitarian Association. 
A Mission Field. 


One of the most interesting and stimulating of the 
gatherings of the last Anniversary Week was the mission- 
ary meeting held in Ford Hall. At this meeting addresses 
were made by well-beloved fellow-workers from different 
parts of the home missionary field, and we hope to print 
in this column abstracts of several of these addresses. 
Rev. F. A. Powell spoke of the work of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Department and especially of his own charge at the 
capital city of Montana. We cannot reproduce the genial 
good humor that enlivened his significant and timely 
address, but the following abstract includes the results 
of his experience and observation :— 

“The first man to preach Unitarianism in Helena was 
Dr. Crothers, who stayed, I think, a couple of weeks. 
The second man was Dr. Crooker, who was the first pastor 
of the church. He stayed in Helena for five years, and laid 
the foundations of the work deep and strong, and built 
into its walls the gold and silver of character and worth, 
so that Helena has been fortunate in its ministers; that 
is, until the last six years. 

“There are some peculiar conditions incident to our 
work in a new country. ‘The work of building a new 
civilization, of founding cities, and making the desert 
to rejoice and blossom as the rose, requires the expen- 
diture of so much energy that it absorbs men. All men 
in Montana are promoters. Even the preachers catch the 
contagion sometimes, and take to promoting. Now that 
situation produces an extremely materialistic spirit and 
endeavor. How shall we meet the condition? Some- 
times our ministers make the mistake of coming down 
to what they consider the level of the people. No greater 
mistake could possibly be made. ‘The only remedy for 
that condition is to supply what is lacking,—to counter- 
balance that materialism by doing what the pulpit was 
meant to do, ministering to the spiritual consciousness 
of men. 

“T believe that the essential work of the pulpit every- 
where is to arouse and keep alive the spiritual conscious- 
ness in the hearts of men; but especially is that needed 
in a country where we have a shifting, restless, ambitious, 
grasping population,—a virile and vigorous population, 
it is true, but a population which is not, first of all, pious. 
Your forefathers and mine came to this region for the 
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sake of gaining religious liberty and worshipping God. 
Men do not go to Montana expressly for that purpose. 

“The ministers who have made mistakes in our region 
are the men who have tried to answer what they consid- 
ered the need of the hour by catering to the prevailing 
materialism, by saying, ‘It is our business to come down 
and help these people do the things that they are trying 
to do.’ Let me say, then, that, if a minister himself 
is not aware of the unseen verities, if he is not able to 
make people feel that they are spiritual beings, and that 
they have interests beyond material things, he will not 
be effective. We have lost, or nearly lost, several churches 
because the ministers have given their time and strength 
to matters which they seem to have considered of more 
importance than the eternal verities in religion. Now, 
what I am saying is not any reflection upon any of those 
good men, but merely a word of warning to any young 
man who would come West to preach. He must come 
to preach religion. 

“Another condition of our work is the shifting char- 
acter of the population. We preach to a procession. 
People go so rapidly that, unless a congregation is kept 
growing rapidly, it will diminish even while it seems to 
be prospering. This again must be met by something 
which supplies stability and perpetuity. I believe that 
the only successful message in our part of the world is 
a message of the permanency of moral and spiritual 
principles. I believe in helping your fellow-men in prac- 
tical ways, but I believe that the minister who loses 
sight of the eternal realities will soon cut himself off 
from his base of supplies, and will lack that very enthusi- 
asm and inspiration which is essential to the practical 
helpfulness which he makes primary. Jesus said, ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
The kingdom of God is spiritual consciousness. Right- 
eousness is moral victory. If such principles are preached 
to men who are wide awake in the West or anywhere 
else, they will make their appeal. If you know that you 
are speaking to a spiritual being, and strike into the deeps 
of his soul, you will be sure of a response. 

“I believe, therefore, that the pulpit in a country 
where all things are shifting and unstable must give no 
uncertain sound upon these great ideals which do more 
ultimately to build a civilization than great riches and 
material achievements. The heavens and the earth 
may pass away, all material things vanish like the base- 
less fabric of a vision; but the living truth for which our 
free pulpit should stand must live forever. I believe 
that we may learn a lesson from an incident in the life 
of the Apostle Paul, the greatest preacher of spiritual 
verities in the Early Church. You remember Paul was 
in prison in Rome. Nero, the very impersonation of 
a decadent materialistic civilization, was upon the throne. 
It seemed as if Paul was a failure. Who would be able 
to foresee the triumph of spiritual principles out of such 
a discouraging situation? But you and I look upon 
that from the vantage-point of an after-time. Two 
thousand years have passed away, and that proud Roman 
empire has vanished. Her glory is departed, her crown 
is dust. No longer her legions march, no longer her 
eagles soar. But what of the preacher? The fiery 
apostle goes to prison for asserting his heart’s convictions, 
that the spiritual realities are more beautiful than em- 
pires. Coming forth from the darkness of that dungeon 
cell, lo! the apostle has been a light in the world these 
twenty centuries, and the principles of morality and of 
spiritual religion which he preached are more triumphant 
in our world to-day than ever before. | a 

“Thus tested by time and mutations our gospel must 
live, though empires fall and republics pass away. I 
believe men who are inspired with great spiritual convic- 
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tions, who will centre upon the great ideas of religion, 
will be successful in the Far West. I have faith in the 
situation, but it is due to my faith ultimately in human 
nature and my belief that prophets will arise who will 
equal the situation.” 


= 


Current Topics. 


AcTING under the arbitration convention of 1908, 
the British government last Monday announced its in- 
tention of demanding that the United States submit to 
the international tribunal at The Hague that portion 
of the recently enacted legislation concerning the admin- 
istration of the Panama Canal which authorizes the re- 
mission of tolls to American vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade. The news of the decision reached by the 
foreign office at London was received at Washington 
with unofficial predictions of a long, diplomatic struggle, 
based upon the probable contention by the State De- 
partment that, inasmuch as the contested legislation 
affects American territory, the question of the remission 
of tolls to the shipping specified in the act cannot be 
submitted to arbitration. To the representations by 
the British government that the remission of tolls toa 
favored class of marine commerce constitutes a discrim- 
ination in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, Ameri- 
can diplomacy, it is suggested, will point out that under 
existing laws foreign ships are forbidden to engage in 
American coastwise trade, and that therefore favored 
treatment for American coastwise ships cannot be re- 
garded as imposing any disadvantage upon British 
vessels. 

Pd 


Au three of the nominees of the great parties for the 
Presidency made public appeal for the suffrages of their 
fellow-citizens last week,—the President in his native 
State of Ohio, Governor Wilson in a series of speeches 
in Pennsylvania, and Theodore Roosevelt in a strenuous 
campaign in Vermont on the eve of the election which 
took place in that State last Tuesday. Mr. Taft, at 
Columbus, Ohio, made defence of his employment of the 
veto power in the recent struggle with Congress, Gov. 
Wilson assailed the tariff views of both his rivals for 
popular support, and Col. Roosevelt reiterated his familiar 
appeal for a government by the people. Resuming his 
campaign arguments at Buffalo on Labor Day, Gov. 
Wilson paid special attention to the anti-trust pledges 
of the Republicans and the Progressives, took the ground 
that a Federal Commission to regulate corporations would 
have the effect of “‘legalizing monopoly,’’ and warned 
the workingmen that the establishment of the minimum 
wage law advocated by the Progressive party would 
furnish the employers with a low level toward which they 
would aim to reduce the compensation of their employees 
Rose the sanction of Federal statute. 


Fd 


Acrivi steps have been taken by the Postmaster- 
General in the past week to.put into operation by the 
beginning of next January a public service with which 
almost every other civilized country in the world has 
been equipped for years,—the parcels post. The legis- 
lation that makes this innovation possible was passed by 
Congress at its last session after an insistent public 
demand had long been thwarted by the influence of the 
express companies, unwilling to admit the United States 
government to competition in a business which has 
earned many millions for the private corporations en- 


gaged in it. It is expected that the extension of the 


activities of the post-office, as represented by the intro- 
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duction of the new convenience, will exert a profound 
effect upon the life of the people; and it is the hope of 
its advocates that the evils of high prices will be miti- 
gated by the establishment of a cheaper, more extensive, 
and more rapid means of exchange of commodities. 
Certainly to the dwellers in the rural districts the parcels 
post will be a valuable asset, inasmuch as it will furnish 
an inexpensive and convenient way of direct-sales to the 
ultimate consumer without the intervention of the middle- 
man. 
wt 


THE Republic of Cuba was confronted with an unpleas- 
ant situation last week as the result of an assault upon 
the American chargé d'affaires, Mr. Gibson, by a Cuban 
journalist at Havana. Through a misrepresentation of 
the issues involved in the encounter, the offending jour- 
nalist was presented in the Cuban press in the light of a 
patriot who had expressed resentment of an insult to 
his country by a corporal attack upon the representative 
of a tyrannical foreign power. ‘The affair was beginning 
to assume menacing proportions as an anti-American 
propaganda, when the State Department intervened with 
an unequivocal demand for an explanation, to be followed 
by the punishment of the journalist and proper personal 
reparation to Mr. Gibson. The stand taken by Mr. 
Huntington Wilson, acting Secretary of State, produced 
an immediate effect at the palace in Havana, and Presi- 
dent Gomez last Sunday sent a cable message to Presi- 
dent Taft conveying an unqualified expression of regret 
for the painful incident and a promise of prompt and 
severe punishment for the “foolish individual’ who had 
undertaken to visit personal chastisement upon the rep- 
resentative of a great power. 


ve 


THE prospects for an early conclusion of peace between 
Italy and Turkey have been materially improved within 
the past week by the evident determination of the powers 
to exert pressure at Constantinople in a collective effort 
to convince the Young Turks of the advisability of con- 
sidering a basis for the cessation of hostilities which would 
be acceptable to Italy. Plenipotentiaries representing 
the two belligerents are conducting tentative negotiations 
at Chiasso, Switzerland. ‘The ‘‘conversations’’ of the 
negotiators were interrupted ten days ago by the announce- 
ment at Constantinople that Turkey under no circum- 
stances would abandon her sovereignty over Tripolitania. 
It was suggested, by way of compromise, that Turkey 
would consent to the autonomous government of the 
country by a prince to be nominated by Italy and ap- 
pointed by the sultan. Such a solution of the problem 
failed to commend itself to Rome, and the announcement 
came from Chiasso last Sunday that the powers were 
bringing the Ottoman negotiators to a more receptive 
frame of mind by the threat of an agreement to grant 
autonomy to the European provinces of the empire in 
the event of the continued unwillingness of the authorities 
at Constantinople to discuss terms of peace upon a prac- 
tical basis. 4 


In the mean while the international situation in Turkey 
continues to show unmistakable signs of an inherent in- 
stability. The latest scheme of compromise which the 
administration at Constantinople has outlined in an 
attempt to pacify the discontented Christian population 
in Macedonia and the vilayet of Adrianople has taken the 
form of an offer to extend to the other non-Moslem na- 
tionalities the measure of self-government promised to the 
Albanians. It is unlikely, however, that this proposal 
will be considered seriously by its would-be beneficiaries, 
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who have learned thoroughly by experience that no plan 
of reform can be carried out under Ottoman auspices. 
Even the Albanians, fully fifty per cent. of whom are 
Moslems, have not yet indicated their willingness to avail 
themselves of the Turkish pledges of partial self-govern- 
ment as a preliminary to a complete cessation of hostili- 
ties. ‘They are still waiting for the restoration of the 
rifles which the Turkish authorities took away from them 
on the pretext of a reconciliation that proved to be merely 
the prelude to a new coercion. 


Brevities. 


What is the difference between work and play? Work 


is required and play is voluntary. 


The football field will soon be again in use, but let its 
devotees remember that it does not offer the final test of 
manhood. 


If a church is not fitting itself to the life that now is and 
supplying fundamental wants of people who are now here, 
its history will be its tomb. 


The investigations of collegiate alumne seem to have 
proved that there is no healthier, stronger class of women 
than that made up of students and graduates. 


The true artist must master perspective and proportion 
and so must the historian. We do not know things 
properly until we see them in relation to other things. 


The city problem is to the greatest extent a child prob- 
lem, and immediate returns in health, joy, and moral 
fibre may be expected with every extension of the rights 
and privileges of the children. 


It is often said that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, but it is certainly easier. Perhaps sometimes it 
requires more generosity and self-discipline to take gra- 
ciously than to give graciously. 


Prof. Siegmund Freud of Vienna declares that every 
dream, however trivial, has a logical, rational, and co- 
herent meaning. . This is likely to furnish a new basis 
for interpreters of visions. According to him they are 
the symbolic speech of the unconscious, the inevitable 
outcome of psychological antecedents. Dr. McComb 
writes in the current number of the Century of his in- 
vestigations in this direction. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Good Use for Picture Post-cards. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


This is an end-of-the-summer suggestion, made out of 
personal experience. A large number of picture post- 
cards, received from all over the world, were sent to a 
large New York Hospital, to the children’s wards, ‘The 
little crippled children often lie strapped to their beds, 
sometimes with the feet higher than the head: these 
children can get much pleasure and entertainment from 
these cards (which form a sort of unbound picture book) 
when they could not hold a book at all, whether light or 
heavy. 

As many people whom I know simply tear up or throw 
away their accumulation of these picture post-cards, it 
occurs to me that many whom I do not know probably 
do the same. GERTRUDE SAVAGE COLLYER. 

Smitu’s Cove, Nova Scotia. 
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The Golden Shoes. 


The winds are lashing on the sea; 
The roads are blind with storm 
And it’s far and far away with me; 
So bide you here, stay warm. 
It’s forth I must, and forth to-day; 
And you have no path to choose. ry 
The highway hill, it is my way still,— 
Give me my golden shoes. 


God gave them me, on that first day 
I knew that I was young. 

And I looked far forth, from west to north; 
And I heard the Songs unsung. 


This cloak is worn too threadbare thin, 
But ah, how weatherwise! 
This girdle serves to bind it in; 
What heed of wondering eyes? 
And yet beside, I wear one pride 
—Too bright, think you, to use?— 
That I must wear, and still keep fair,— 
Give here my golden shoes. i 


God gave them me, on that first day 
I heard the Stars all chime. 

And I looked forth far, from road to star; 
And I knew it was far to climb. 


They would buy me house and hearth, no doubt, 
And the mirth to spend and share, 

Could I sell that gift, and go without, 
Or wear—what neighbors wear. 

But take my staff, my purse, my scrip; 
For I have one thing to choose. 

For you,—Godspeed! May you soothe your need. 
For me, my golden shoes. 


He gave them me, that far, first day 
When I heard all Songs unsung 
And I looked far forth, from west to north; 
God saw that I was young! 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Forty Years Ago—and Now. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


In the “roaring’’ seventies it was my fortune to be in 
New York City, assisting Rev. Russell N. Bellows in 
editing his father’s paper, the Liberal Christian. It was, 
so we then thought, a time of crisis; though for that 
matter, when was there not a “‘crisis’”’ in social, political, 
or religious affairs? Or, better, perhaps, it was for 
Unitarianism a transition period,—i.e., a passing from 
the days when there were hard and fast distinctions 
drawn between radicals and conservatives to the pres- 
ent, when those once offensive words have almost no 

weaning for the rising generation. And this, indeed, 

“the main haunt and region of my song.” 

ih was certainly a critical period for New York Uni- 
tarianism. Mr. Hepworth, with all his brilliant, sky- 
rockety oratory, had just betaken himself from the 
Church of the Messiah to a more popular orthodox 
fold, where he could find a warmer atmosphere than 
prevailed in this somewhat lonely outpost of our faith. 
I remember that Dr. Bellows characterized Mr. Hep- 
worth’s defection as the worst piece of treachery since 
Judas. The language was strong; but think how justi- 
fiable to the great preacher, who had so bravely kept the 
faith, like the apostle, for so many hard and lonely years 
in that great city! ‘Io him it was like the sentry’s ome 
serting his post. 

The early seventies were a time of war and mya 
What do Unitarians believe? Do they believe anything? 
As I look back, it seems to me that the columns of the 
Liberal Christian were running over with answers to 
such questions as these. Perhaps Dr. Bellows did not 
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always lead inquiring readers into the paths of perfect 
theological certainty; for, though I suppose that he 
was then and afterwards reckoned a “conservative,” 
he was far too great a man to have any hide-bound 
creed. One day he would see one side of the shield; the 
next he would see the other with equal distinctness, and 
angounce his sight with perfectly clear voice, much to 
the surprise of some lesser spirits, who were a little puzzled 
to know in which way the Unitarian banners were march- 
ing. Well he knew the truth of Emerson’s saying, 
“With consistency great souls have simply nothing to 
do.” Speak to-day the truth as you see it: if to-mor- 
row’s truth contradict it, say that, too. Be sure there is 
some vital connection for every sincere soul between 
yesterday’s and to-day’s utterance,—at least ‘‘a con- 
nection in God,” which is, after all, more important than 
any merely verbal relation. 

Accordingly, Dr. Bellows was not quite conservative 
enough to suit all of the more orthodox type. There was 
a certain Unitarian minister who was always urging him 
to take a more high and dry position towards some of 
the younger men; e.g., towards such a notable heretic 
as John Chadwick. You don’t know, he would say in 
substance, how bold and bad are some of his utterances. 
They are really very dangerous. ‘To which Dr. Bellows 
could only answer, But I love the young man. And 
against love, assuredly, there is no law. Indeed, my 
noble kinsman was full of generous admiration of these 
younger men, though he possibly found their doctrines a 
bit unsatisfactory. Thus he would often return from 
travels in the South or West with tales of having dis- 
covered the most delightful, the most spiritually-minded 
young ministers. No matter what their theology, like 
Angélique Arnauld, the good abbess of Port Royal, “They 
were of the order of all the saints, and all the saints were 
of her order.” His broad spirit was too large to refuse 
to take in any shade of goodness. Well did he illustrate 
that noble old Roman word “magnanimity,’’ large- 
mindedness. 

I have heard many eloquent preachers; but none, I 
think, upon whom there sometimes seemed to descend 
such fire from heaven, so that his eloquence carried his 
hearers away as with a torrent of flame. Indeed, his 
readiness in extemporaneous speech was so great that he 
was fully justified in télling the Quaker brethren, who 
had asked him to speak at one of their meetings, “if the 
Spirit moved him,” “‘ Yes, I will speak; for I know that 
the Spirit wil] move me, as I have made arrangements 
that it should!” A great leader of men! Other min- 
isters of our denomination have been, perhaps, more 
profound scholars. (Yet what a wonderful reader he 
was! He read everything with marvellous rapidity, 
seeming to take it in at the pores, with a large, generous 
joy in everything that was well and worthily said.) But 
who by such a divine contagion, such enthusiasm for 
righteousness, swept us away, at least for the moment, 
to the conviction that goodness was our natural element, 
that our human life had open road to the Eternal Life, 
as foreshadowed by the splendid vision of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. ‘‘Preach only on great themes,”’ he wrote to me, 
upon my entering the ministry, when, like so many young 
men, I may have trembled to treat more adventitious 
subjects. And surely it was his passionate belief in these 
“great themes” that, with aJl his wit, all his brilliant 
imagination, all his genius, lay at the basis of his radiant 

ersonality. From where I write, I can see Mount 

ashington rising, massive and huge, from out a billowy 
sea of mists. Other hills cluster at his foot: he seems 
to watch them with a kind of giant benevolence, not, I 
sometimes fancy, without a touch of kindly humor. 
But up and up he soars into the unfathomable blue, and 
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his summit is just now lost in clouds. Not always may 
we fully mark his outline; but there he always is, mas- 
sive, vast, beneficent. Such has sometimes seemed to 
me the influence in our lives of the great men we have 
known. ‘They have rendered us the incalculable service 
of making us lift up our eyes to higher heights than else 
we had known. And, lo! from them, in some hour of 
our soul’s need, has come our help. We may not always 
remember them, “the daily round, the common task,” 
so engross us; but, though lost for a Jittie in the cloud, 
there they are, large and beneficent, still potent to quicken 
and inspire us “to deeds made better by their presence.”’ 
So, in very truth, have their great souls “joined the 
choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
My uncle, Dr. Thomas Hill, was a man of a very 
different type, but assuredly built after the pattern of 
the wise of all ages. He always said that he was a Uni- 
tarian of the Priestley pattern, brought up in the Priestley 
phraseology. ‘This was at times a slight drawback for 
the complete comprehension of his sermons by modern 
Unitarian listeners. For instance, he would occasionally 
use the term “atonement” in a way that not unnaturally 
made some persons suppose he was almost a Trinitarian, 
something which he always indignantly denied. Had 
he not, as it were, been brought up at the feet of Priestley? 
He was, perhaps, the wisest man I have ever known. 
He had certainly fulfilled Emerson’s instructions, and 
had ‘‘loved the wild rose and left it on its stalk,’ and 
had ‘“‘named all the birds without a gun.” Like Thoreau 
he could almost have told the day of the year by the 
flowers he found blooming in the woods; and could have 
remade the calendar of spring by “the punctual coming 
back, on their due days, of the birds.” To me as a boy, 
privileged to accompany him in his walks, it seemed that 
he knew everything; and I take much shame to myself 
that, listening to his delightful talks, I managed to es- 
cape with so little knowledge. It is always the way: 
the perception of what we might have gained comes too 
late. The bright bird has vanished into the blue, and 
we are left looking up into the heavens with our eyes 
suddenly filled with tears. It was the custom in Port- 
land, where he was so long the beloved minister, to say, 
when there was any question as to some difficult point, 
“Let us ask Dr. Hill, he will know’’; and he generally did. 
It was pathetic to see how he would try to adapt his 
knowledge—which in mathematics, for instance, I sup- 
pose to have been very great—to the feeble comprehen- 
sion of some of his listeners. With what joy would he 
greet the slightest ray of intelligence or interest in his 
hearers, if he chanced to be in the least kindled by his 
own enthusiasm! Alas! he found few enough to under- 
stand the mystery of the parabola or the glory of the 
stars which to him were as shining letters in the pages of 
an open book. Indeed, some one said that the stars 
occasionally put out the fires of his sermon; and it is re- 
membered that once, when he stopped for an unusual 
time in his morning prayer, one of his congregation— 
perhaps Judge Goddard, who was certainly not without 
the necessary courage—said afterwards, “Dr. Hill, 
how was it you stopped so long in your prayer this morn- 
ing?” And the simple-wise man answered: “Ah, did 
you notice it? The fact is, the demonstration of a 
mathematical problem suddenly came to me.” But this 
implied not the least irreverence: the certainty of a 
mathematical problem was just another proof of the 
certainty of God. 
Dr. Hill was the most unworldly man I have ever 
known, simple as a child, yet not without a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature that occasionally proved 
the truth of the Scriptural word, that the children of light 
are sometimes wiser than the children of this world. 
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Worldly distinctions made not the slightest difference to 
him. He was absolutely unaffected by such details as 
rank, position, money. Not without much of the child’s 
willingness to talk about himself,—he was so much in- 
terested in what he was doing,—he certainly did not 
demand any special recognition of his own importance. 
Thus on some college oceasion, when he was sought for 
as the ex-president of Harvard, to take his seat among 
the dignitaries, it was found that he had slipped away 
to a very modest position, and, in the phrase of the par- 
able, must be called up higher. He was rather sensitive 
about his theological position, He could not quite 
understand how a Unitarian minister could go to the 
lengths of some of our more radical brethren. Thus he 
found great comfort in thinking that Agassiz and Gray 
never lost sight of theism in their scientific researches. 
For, though assuredly the scientific and mathematical 
side of a question strongly appealed to him, so that 
Miss Ireland, in her very witty verses on the first meet- 
ing of the Ministers’ Institute, could write,— 
“Says Hill: Resolved, 
We're not evolved! 
By Calculus the problem’s solved’’,— 

yet Dr. Hill was always a strong theist. He accepted 
no “stream of tendency,” or even ‘‘a Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.’’ And, though it is gen- 
erally cecognized that, had he given the whole of his so 
remarkable powers to the subject, he might have been 
one of the first mathematicians of the age, yet he felt it 
was his far higher duty to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps he convinced more people by the 
beautiful sincerity of his life than by the inevitable logic 
of his sermons, though they were often admirable, For 
he was always a writer of pure English undefiled, and it 
was a joy just to hear his use of words. His ‘‘Geometry 
and Faith’’ is in many ways a great little book, with a 
fine spiritual glow in it. I admit that he found it hard 
to put up with certain forms of heresy. An agnostic 
was to him a monstrosity, and he spent much time in at- 
tacking him when perhaps not one in ten of his hearers 
knew what an agnostic was! Accordingly, after one of 
the Maine Conferences, where this theological monster 
had been rampant, and had many times been routed 
with great slaughter, Rev. J. B. Harrison wrote to me 
that he had reached home in safety, though the woods 
had been full of agnostics, and they had several times 
stopped the engine to have skirmishes with them! But, 
assuredly, for any one whom he could help, there was 
with Dr. Hill no sort of theological test. He was as 
great in his love as in his learning, with that happy union 
which the Bible writers call ‘wisdom,’ which perhaps 
is nothing else than just knowledge converted into char- 
acter. ‘They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars forever and ever.’’ 

But the old theological landmarks and the men who 
set them up have largely passed away. I recall dis- 
tinctly how my father, Judge Henry A. Bellows, a real 
pillar of the Unitarian church in Concord, N.H., a man 
of mildest speech, though of rigorous and judicial thought, 
was filled with a mighty indignation against a sermon 
preached by one of the pastors of our church. (I have 
often wished since that I could read that sermon. I 
have little doubt that it was not one whit more ‘‘ad- 
vanced” than most of the sermons that are preached 
without special comment in half of the Unitarian churches 
to-day.) Forty years ago it was considered very bold, 
and indeed so audacious, that my father was moyed to 
describe it with an adjective beginning with a big, big 
D. The whole church was aroused, and by the action of 
the parish committee the doors of the building were 
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closed against the heretical minister, who, however, was 
not so easily silenced. I recall the horror with which I 
read a placard posted up, announcing that this clergy- 
man would preach in the town hall the sermon that a 
member of the parish committee had pronounced “dam- 
nable.” Such a great gulf fixed was there, forty years 
ago, between the radical and conservative wings of our 
denomination, that to-day has simply ceased to exist. 

Let me say, by way of explanation, my father, like 
most of the Unitarians of his day, had largely based his 
faith on the writings of Dr. Channing. (The Concord 
church still has a fund for the support of the preaching 
of “Channing Unitarianism,”’ a phrase which now and 
then must have sorely puzzled.some of the elders; for 
what is ‘‘Channing Unitarianism,”’ anyway, but a spirit 
and a method, rather than a fixed body of doctrine?) 
Like Dr. Hill, I suppose he would have gone to the stake 
for the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, and the fact of Jesus’ messiah- 
ship as proved by the prophecies and miracles. I say 
I suppose this was so. What I knew was that his life 
was a beautiful book, open and read of all, giving fresh 
evidence that the spirit of God sometimes dwells with 
man, manifesting itself through a fine courtesy shown 
towards every humblest creature; a marvellous self- 
control that certainly had not come through any igno- 
rance of passion, but which through daily choice of the 
higher, rather than the lower, good became at last the 
triumphant law of his being; a gracious strength, a ten- 
derness born of power; the stern devotion of the Puritan 
to duty, not uninformed by a more genial humor; and 
through and in all a kindness that was as unfailing as the 
great bounty of God, Such was my father, whom too 
late I recognized. 

But time and men have altered. When Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham said in New York City that all the creed he 
wanted was found in “the facts of life and the constitution 
of the universe,’’—a creed which, properly expounded, 
may possibly be found to possess a fair modicum of re- 
ligion; when Savage and Chadwick, and some of “those 
terrible Free Religious Fellows’ knocked over many an 
old idol, not always, like Emerson, taking it down as 
tenderly as if they were setting up a new shrine for our 
devotion,—there were gaspings, if not shrieks, from 
various parts of our body theological! Who hears them 
now? Such a wise, but certainly most fearless and 
outspoken, book as Prof. Emerton’s “ Unitarian Thought” 
indeed, calls forth some criticism of individual points, . 
notably the question of miracles; but it is, nevertheless, 
largely accepted as a fair and admirable statement of 
our Unitarian belief. Radicals and conservatives alike 
recognize that they have been playing a game of ‘Change 
Kitchen Furniture’; and we haye become so curiously 
mixed up that just now we do not know on exactly what 
theological chairs we are sitting, for we have practically 
come together. Officers of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion—once a much-dreaded organization—are in good 
and regular standing in our denomination. ‘The once- 
famous ‘Year Book Controversy,’’ which raged so 
furiously about Rev. William J. Potter—a saint and a 
philosopher, who through some conscientious scruple did 
not feel quite honest in taking to himself the name of 
“Christian’’—would probably be impossible to-day, 
We are not better, or possibly worse, than our fathers; 
but we do not care to wage war over exactly the same 
questions that disturbed them. Even that great heresi- 
arch, Theodore Parker, would probably not be expelled 
from our pulpits, because we have either virtually come 
over to the position of that arch-heretic, whose magnifi- 
cent courage and real religiousness we have learned to 
love and honor, or perhaps we feel that more is to be 


bulls is vivid, but scarcely historic. 
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gained by keeping rather quiet as to our differences, that 
we may render more effective service by virtue of our 
agreements. Of course there are still plenty of differ- 
ences of opinion,—as was said of two friends, ‘They 
agreed in everything excepting in their opinions,’’—if 
there were not, it would be a sign of death, rather than 
of life. ‘There is little danger that Unitarians will soon 
fall"into “a mush of concession”: witness some of the 
lively discussions of the last May meetings. But per- 
haps we are trying as never before, while forgetting the 
things that are behind,—the old verbal conflicts, the old 
petty differences that so sadly separated us,—to press 


‘on toward that realm of larger liberty and yet surer 


faith which, shining and splendid, lies ever before us. 
INTERVALE, N.H. 


Odd Moments and Papal Bulls. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


If we were among the swarms of tourists who, this 
summer, as ever, are roaming through European galleries 
and museums, it would not be strange if our glance 
chanced to light on an old yellow parchment which, as 
the card would inform us, was a papal bull. It would 
probably be enshrined in a massive glass case, would, 
to us, be perfectly illegible, but also particularly imposing. 
If in our party there chanced to be a minister, he would 
doubtless assume an air of great wisdom, and in the back 
of his memory seek to recall his church history. The 
normal tourist (and such there are!) would gaze upon the 
much-beflourished document with due reverence, height- 
ened by a very natural lack of information. Its very 
unintelligibility would surround it with awe. Moreover, 
papal bulls had—yea, did purposefully have—a most 
dignified appearance. Imagine a piece of murky, yellow 
parchment, about thirty inches long, topped by the tiara 
and scroll of the papal arms, written upon in a fine, 
pointed, straight up and down script, which sets forth 
its substance according to medieval Latin,—a script 
somewhat resembling that which we learned long ago to 
use in our German copy-books. This document would 
usually end in many flourishes, many crosses and Latin 
phrases, and last of all a big leaden seal, as large as an 
ordinary butter dish. ‘This seal is stamped upon three 
hempen (or silken) cords, which in turn are held by loops 
to the bottom of the parchment. 

So it would appear. What would it signify? That is 
not soeasy. A small boy once defined a vacuum as being 
the residence of the pope. We run an equivalent risk in 
this case. Dr. Gordon’s suggestion concerning papal 
Dr. Emerton gives 
us warning, on the other hand, that papal bulls are so 
called only because of the leaden seal, the Latin name 
whereof is bulla. (The symbolists among us will see 
a deep meaning in the derivation of bulla from the verb 
“to pail,’ therefore its relation to ‘“‘ebullition’”’!) And 
in the centuries from 1050 to 1550 what magic resided in 
that rather ugly bulla! 

It could mean the rise of a stately cloister, which even 
now we see upon a hilltop of the Rhineland. It might 
mean the exaltation of some pious soul to sainthood, and 
still we make pilgrimages to Canterbury for Thomas’s 
sake! It might mean the ruin of a kingdom—what 
anarchy came upon Naples again and again! 
‘mean the proclamation of a new doctrine or rite or the 
establishment of anew order; and, lo! ten thousand monks 
would tramp the highways of Europe, shriving or nursing 


or preaching. None but the Middle Ages can afford a. 
- picture equal to that of the transit of a papal bull across 
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Europe. It was carried on a red velvet cushion, it was 
preceded by a herald, it was followed by a crucifix. It 
was the “fiat” of the highest permanent social authority, 
was written, was handsome; and the various odd signs 
and signatures completed the impression upon the satucer- 
eyed peasantry. Behold the written word of God, and 
quite recently uttered as well! And this reverence for 
it obtained, even though it authorized some ambitious 
prelate to seize the very farms of the gazers. So it would 
repose on the high altar, the candles would be lighted 
above it as if it were the host itself; and by its marvel- 
lous virtue the abbot, armed cap-a-pie, would sally forth 
to seize property or subdue vassals, as the bull author- 
ized, or else he was given power to pardon souls from 
countless zons of purgatory, or else he might oppose his 
sovereign by forbidding all religious services till sovereign 
and pope should agree,—no church bells, no daily mass 
with song and procession of banners, no burying of the 
faithful, no blessing of marriage. I suppose the effect 
was much the same in those days as if in ours the total 
street car service of our city should peremptorily be sus- 
pended. Mournful and exasperating! 

So, partly as a glimpse of old Europe and to get a whiff 
of the musty Middle Ages, let us enter in fancy the great 
museum of papal bulls. 

Strange to say, the earliest papal bull of which we have 
a remnant is a slab of marble, now fastened high up on 
the wall of St. Paul without the Walls in Rome; and 
it dates from the sixth century,—a letter put into marble 
of Gregory the Great to Felix, a deacon. ‘Then there is 
a leaden seal of 575, bearing on one side the name, on the 
other the title of the pope. The evolution of the bulla 
is very interesting. After this type came those bearing 
the profiles of Peter and Paul,—these are coincident with 
the age of missionary activity,—Boniface and Willibrord, 
in the west. Then Peter appears alone, fishing with a 
line. ‘These are of the days when the papacy was reach- 
ing its climax. Finally, Peter is depicted drawing in 
the fishes with a net. One reflects that just such a pro- 
gressive disregard for the feelings of the fishes and the 
means used to catch them was one of the causes of the 
Reformation. 

From 1048 on there were two kinds of bulls,—the 
“great”? and the “little.” The great bulls were formi- 
dable, indeed, more so than a modern subpcena. They 
began gravely enough with the mere surname of the 
reigning pontiff, then followed the ancient title, “servant 
of the servants of God.” ‘Then came the solemn phrase, 
“for the perpetual remembrance of the matter.’’ “At the 
end were inserted either terrible anathemas or the papal 
blessing; and, if one could afford it and as a matter of 
title guarantee, the pope’s signature was followed by 
that of several cardinals. One would fancy that so much 
dignity would be used only to establish some new doctrinal 
decision. Notatall. It fell owt that the ‘great bulls”’ 
were used chiefly for business matters,—the establishment 
of some new shrine for pilgrimages, or the extension of 
indulgence privileges, or jurisdiction rights to some abbey. 
Thus the bulls served as legal titles for all sorts of lucra- 
tive schemes, were handsomely paid for, and occasionally 
the pope’s ‘“‘datarius’’—to wit, bull-writer—would issue 
a few for the profit of his own pocket, and great would be 
the quarrel if the pope found it out. But business mat- 
ters and schemes for profit are forever changing, what-> 
ever may happen to religion; and history has evolved 
so that these “great bulls,” with their bombastic ‘“per- 
petual memory”’ clause, their fine list of signatures, their | 
gold letters and red and yellow cords, have lost most of, 
their prestige; and the “little bulls,” which were less 
expensive, but which were used for the really great 
questions of the day, religious and political, daily increase 
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in importance. What, indeed, would the worthy data- 
rius or cancellarius (with this infinite red tape and 
fine flourishes and shady fee thefts) say to such muta- 
tions of time! The very monasteries that waxed so fat 
by the power of his big parchments are now the haunt 
of sight-seers, and the parchments are on exhibit for ten 
centimes (not counting the tip!). The “‘little bulls,” 
which bore the more Christian phrase “greeting and 
apostolic benediction,” and contained no thundering 
anathemas, are now cherished beyond price, and are not 
on exhibit. 

Papal history is, in my judgment, the most entertaining 
of all to read. It has infinite variety. Every taste of 
the intellect may be surfeited. If one is artistic, think 
of the Borgias or of Julius II. and the Sistine Chapel, 
where he deliberately mixed up pagan and Old Testa- 
ment myths in defiance of those prim scholasties who 
would have burned Virgil and his sibyls outright. If 
one has a taste for economics, think of the audacity of 
papal finances. If one is philosophic, think of Thomas 
Aquinas, subtle and kindly, not to speak of noble person- 
alities (like Charles Borromeo) or veiled intrigues or 
clever diplomacy or municipal elections, or even delight- 
ful romances in the very shadow of the Vatican. Papal 
history is not only well recorded: it is full of the most 
startling ups and downs,—ideals soar, splendor dazzles, 
or else vice versa with a vengeance. Only the history of 
the Byzantine empire or the Roman Ceesars or the kings 
of France can hold a candle to that of papal politics for 
piquancy. 

Nearly every aspect of it is writ in its bulls. They are 
conducive to a sentiment of pity or of grim irony, accord- 
ing as one looks at the matter. Who can deny the poetic 
grandeur of the medieval ideal of the Church,—a universal 
mother of justice and peace and salvation from all the 
ills of life (for there were no modern conveniences), whom 
princes were bound by popular opinion to obey, and at 
her behest to be equable and humane; in whose sight the 
poor serf in the hut in the swamp-land was as precious a 
soul as the baron of the hilltop or the pursy burgher of 
the town; whose ruler spoke with the voice of Christ and 
commanded the unseen powers of Heaven to execute 
righteousness. If we lack sympathy with this ideal, it is 
only because, through applied science, the war of civiliza- 
tion against nature is less severe. No longer are we (or 
some of us) obliged, by means of a sharp stick, to wring a 
living from stony glebe, or to live in fear of wells with 
an evil spirit in them (to-day called “contamination”’), 
or to fight sullenly with pitiless armed knights (who to-day 
would be dealt with by law), or to contend with a hundred 
other malicious forces unseen and misunderstood. Pau- 
sanias tells us of Attic peasants who would run around 
their vineyards with the bleeding fragments of a white 
cock when the black squall came up over the bay of 
Salamis. Such also was the pathos of the Middle Ages. 
To-day we merely affix lightning rods to our roofs and 
feel safe. Yet how fearfully our modern self-reliance 
crumbles when a holocaust or a fatal drought or a great 
shipwreck makes sour and bitter the universe to our souls, 
or when we stand in an operating-room where science has 
done its utmost and death mocks at love! In such mo- 
ments we moderns get back to the medieval mood, for 
our need is the medieval need; and the ideal of the church 
as God’s hospice on earth is sublime to the imagination, 
is precious to the heart. So much for the pathos of the 
bulls. The grim irony consists herein, that the Roman 
bishops had their incomes to consider and their political 
prestige to guard; and what a sad jumble it all became! 

No one, I think, with a normal sense of humor can fail to 
appreciate this. For instance, there are the two renowned 
bulls of Boniface VIII. (1298). The king of France de- 
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sired to go to war with England, and to that end laid a 
tax on his realm, and included the bishops. ‘There were 
two fair sides of this tax. It was inconsistent that bishops 
should bear a war tax. It was also a loss of money. The 
pope forbade them to pay, and issued the bull Clericos 
laicos. “Antiquity tells us that clergy and laity have 
even been hostile to each other.” Clergy are above 
the laity, and may not be taxed. King Philip thereupon 
decided that, if bishops could not pay taxes to him, neither 
should they to the pope. He forbade the exportation 
of gold from France, and this so exasperated Boniface 
that he issued a whole series of bulls, and capped them 
off by the most famous of all, Unam sanctam ecclesiam ' 
(“one holy church”): “In one.holy, catholic, and apos- 
tolic church we are bound by faith to believe,” and “we 
declare and define that it is necessary that every human 
creature, to be saved, must be subject to the Roman 
pontiff.”” This bull, perhaps the most daring possible, 
aroused a great storm. The king incited a personal 
attack on Boniface. ‘The latter died of worry, and not 
long afterwards the papacy came under the French control 
at Avignon. But the idea prevailed, and so captivated the 
muse of Samuel Longfellow that he embodied it in one 
of the grandest of ourliberal hymns. The idea is poetic, 
and in poetry and pure religion will live. 

Another instance of the irony of history and the un- 
happy destiny of some papal bulls is the ‘‘ Laetantur coeli” 
(‘Let the heavens rejoice!’’), which Pope Eugenius IV. 
issued in 1439 to mark the reconciliation then effected 
between the Greek Catholic and Roman Catholic 
churches. The whole affair was shaky in any case. ‘The 
Greek empire was sick unto death. Only the city of Con- 
stantinople remained to it. The Turks were across the 
straits. Europe offered no aid, ostensibly because the 
Greek Christians were not orthodox. ‘This failing con- 
sisted in omitting three words from the Apostles’ Creed 
and in refusing to acknowledge the pope. But in a 
pinch, they chose pope to Turk. So in 1439 they sub- 
mitted, recognized the pope, lengthened their creed, and 
started homeward from Florence. The pope issued the 
bull bidding the heavens rejoice. But in a stubborn 
mood the Greek patriarch at Venice (in St. Mark’s) re- 
cited his creed in the same old way, and the bargain was 
off. Whether the heavens refused to rejoice, or whether 
they did so to such a degree as to cause a stiff reaction 
is to this day uncertain; but the Turks did, and exceed- 
ingly, and in 1453 Constantinople fell. 

The case of Luther called forth two bulls quite as ill- 
starred as these former. After Luther had, in 1520, writ- 
ten his three treatises, Leo X. issued an eloquent bull 
condemning the new doctrines, and entitled, according to 
its opening words, “‘ Arise, O Lord [‘‘ Exsurge, Domine”’], 
and judge thy cause.”” Six months later (January, 1521), 
even before the Diet of Worms, the ban was pronounced 
against Luther by the bull, ‘‘It befits the Roman empire”’ 
(“Decet Romanum imperium’’), and the papal legates hur- 
ried to convince Charles V. that it was his duty to enforce 
this ban. What is in a name,—especially that we do not 
expect! The Lord arose, indeed, and judged, but scarcely 
according to Leo’s gentle hints; and six years later that 
same Roman empire, in a most unbefitting manner, had 
sacked Rome itself as ruthlessly as any pagan. 

Perhaps a more amusing pronouncement is that of Pope 
Alexander VI., who, in 1493, by the bull, “ Among cer- 
tain divine things’? (Inter caetera divina), practically di- 
vided the western hemisphere between Spain and Portu- 
gal by a line drawn along the Azores. This partition 
was accounted especially pleasing to the divine majesty, 
since thereby the faith would be extended and the bar-. 
barians “‘led back.’ The bull is especially noteworthy 
for its mention of Columbus as a ‘“‘man worthy and well 
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fitted for so great a task” as that of exploration. Evi- 
dently Columbus’s little difference with the cardinals over 
the egg was not serious. 

A bull that concerns us still more vitally, however, is 
one of Urban VIII., a very petulant old man, who in 1627 
issued an extraordinary document, opening with the words 
“At the supper of the Lord’”’ (Jn coena Domini). 
In this bull he proceeded to excommunicate and anathe- 
matize an astonishingly long list of heretics, from which 
you, gentle reader, as I myself, can scarcely hope to 
escape. For, besides Protestants of all shades, it includes 
those who go to Rome and come away without paying 
certain tributes, as well as those and their descendants 
who have had any share in a legal action against a cleric, 
and finally the robbers of Italy and the pirates of the 
Mediterranean. How the modern tourist must rejoice 
at these words! One recalls with zest the remark of the 
fee-harassed traveller, who claimed that the discovery 
of America was the greatest event in the history of Paris. 

So one might range through the series of papal bulls, 
and find food for ironical reflection on every page. At the 
same time there would be much to admire. ‘Take, for 
example, the document issued by Paul II. in 1535 against 
Henry VIIL., in which the latter is rebuked for his scan- 
dalous amours, politely termed marriages. The very 
title of the bull, “He who is unchangeable” (Js qui 
immobilis) contrasts strikingly with Henry’s well-known 
fluctuations. Equally praiseworthy are the declarations 
of the Renaissance popes, who struck many a blow for 
classic science against scholastic bigotry. Nor may one 
read without approval the emphatic disapproval in 1704 
of the ‘Malabar rites’’ of the Jesuits, including, as a 
sample, the benediction of infant marriages. And a bull 
of 1741, enjoining more humane treatment of Brazilian 
peasants by Spanish Catholics, is a milestone in the 
history of philanthropy. 

Of late years the papal mind has been uttered less 
frequently in bulls and more frequently in encyclicals,— 
that is, circular letters to the bishops. So, as we rather 
hastily reach this period, our paper trip to the museum 
of papal bulls comes to anend. But perhaps our glimpse 
at them will enable us to appreciate such a scene as this: 
a majestic robed figure standing upon the steps of a high 
altar, behind him the towering reredos, around him a 
circle of prelates bearing torches. The pope reads a 
decree, the trumpets crash, the torches are flung down upon 
the altar steps, a voice cries, ‘“‘He is already damned,” 
and a bull has been promulgated, and Frederick IL., 


emperor of Germany, has been banned. Magnificent in 


theory, and how picturesque! In this modern day only 
can we at last define and catalogue the phenomena of the 
bulls. They constitute a species of aviation,—that is, 
to say, the popes hitched their way to a star (as we often 
do to-day); and, though they executed many daring 
swoops and astounded countless spectators, it was a very 
precarious business after all. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 

‘For every suffering heart there is at hand, or can be 
found, some noble task into the energy necessary for the 
doing of which it can transmute the energy of its grief 
and pain.— John W. Chadwick. : 


‘The truest help we can render to an afflicted man is not - 
_ to take his burden from him, but to call out his best 


strength that he may be able to bear the burden.— 


: Phillips Brooks. 
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When, by nobler culture, by purer experience, by 
breathing the air of a higher duty, vitality at length 
creeps into the soul, the instincts of immortality will 
wake within us. The word of hope will speak to us a 
language no longer strange. We shall feel like the cap- 
tive bird carried accidentally to its own lands, when, 
hearing for the first time the burst of kindred song, it 
beats instinctively the bars of its cage.—James Martineau. 


vw 


God speaks to us most directly in that which is nearest 
to us. Straining out to find him in the remote, the ex- 
traordinary, the supernatural, however it may pass for 
piety, is, after all, the very reverse of true piety. There 
is no higher manifestation of Divinity that we can know 
anything about than that which appears in the processes 
of human development. God is revealed to us, in men 
and women and little children, full of grace and truth.— 
H. W. Thomas. 


The Power to Live. 


The trained heart, that has learned the ‘delight of 
things that are worth while, reaches with an eager glow 
to these, and hardly knows that surrender of lesser things 
which is inevitably involved. The sense of a higher 
worth simply negates and sets on one side the lower. So, 
with the growth of the heart’s desire, life climbs clear of 
the animal and the savage towards manhood, and reaches 
out beyond, towards the range and sweep of still finer 
heart impulses which lie ever ahead and unseen. 

The most obvious reason for this growth is that the 
low satisfactions are relatively short-lived. Men who 
have not made room for something higher are soon bank- 
rupt. A new toy satisfies the child for some hours, but 
it is not very long before the average child has exhausted 
its possibilities. 

“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 


Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone.” 


That is universal human experience with primitive 
and low desires. The heart which is attuned only to 
these soon exhausts their pleasurable possibilities. That 
is the tragedy of the sensualist. He does not require 
to live long before he finds that he has worn out bis senses. 
The good taste has turned to “ashes in the mouth of 
pleasure.”’ 

You remember the story of the man who died and, on 
making bis bow to Saint Peter, was, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, most cordially received and asked to state just how 
he wished things to be. He at once asked for all the 
things he could think of as needful for the filling up of his 
cup of perfect happiness, the things which in this life he 
had longed for in vain. They were immediately his, and 
he delighted in them for a time. But, at the end of one 
short century, Peter, on his return, was met with com- 
plaints. The standard is not up to what it used to be. 
None of the things asked for have their old quality. 
Peter said nothing and went away. At the end of a sec- 
ond century he returned, and the man bitterly upbraided 
him. He said he was miserable beyond words. Every- 
thing he had demanded had deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent that life was absolutely intolerable. He said, ‘‘ This 
heaven of yours is a fraud.’”’ Peter said: “Heaven! Did 
you think this was heaven?” That is an allegory of 
human experience. Just because you are a man, you can- 
not make heaven out of shallow and low and immediate 
sensations. Unless your heart is taught to delight in 
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higher and larger things, you will, before long, find that 
the taste of life for you has gone. 

These things are a matter of training, not of accident. 
What gives human life its supreme worth is the fact that 
the man who really lives seems himself to take a hand in 
the game. You need not be just as you were made. 
You are as you fashion yourself. ‘There seems some- 
times to be almost no limit to the degree in which a man 
may develop and discover the resources of his own nat- 
ure. This is nowhere more true than in the cultivation 
of the power to delight in life, the keeping of the heart, 
the process of gradually learning to replace unworthy 
and easy satisfactions by those which are great and high 
and fine.—Rev. W. H. Pulsford. 


The Mystery of Life. 


BY CHARLES KASSEL. 


Life is the all-baffling mystery, the riddle of riddles 
before which our highest science stands puzzled and 
abashed. All things else lend themselves to creation 
by the skilful hand: this alone defies experiment. Near 
to us as the very air this nameless essence yet eludes us 
ever: we grasp for it and seize but emptiness. 

The microscopic eye of science traces this vital principle 
through planetary history to its first stirring in the earliest 
matter. It points to the primal cell, faintly throbbing, 
and says, ‘‘Lo, the beginning of life!’”” ‘True beginning, 
however, it is not. ‘The scientist has but re-enfolded the 
branched and leafy majesty of life into the acorn seed 
from which it sprang. It has thrust back into those first 
feeble pulsations the whole after history of the animate 
world. Yet, though crowded into a particle of proto- 
plasm, the phenomenon of life looms as large asever. We 
have only reduced the problem to its lowest terms. Nor 
have we done more if we adopt a late, if not the last, word 
of science upon this subject and suppose the germs of life 
driven to this planet from an inconceivable beyond under 
pressure of light. We only transport the mystery to the 
point of space whence these light-borne germs came 
hither, and this sphinx-problem frowns still grim and 
silent. 

The latest school of experimental biologists, with Dr. 
Jacques Loeb as their most conspicuous representative, 
have hunted the secret of life, as it might seem, to the 
very point of its entrance into matter. ‘They have traced 
the mystery to its last holding place in the plasmic jelly 
of the primal cell. They have learned to dispense with 
nature’s fertilizing principle in the generation of certain 
lower forms in the zoédlogic scale, and have created new 
and even monstrous types in the plant and lesser animal 
world. Yet the life principle remains as elusive as ever. 
The scientist may combine all the elements of protoplasm 
into what would seem to be the original life substance, 
yet life itself is absent. He can improve upon nature’s 
method of stirring the life principle into activity, yet 
life itself he cannot create. Chemically constructed 
matter remains still inert and dead in his hands, despite 
all his efforts to galvanize it into vitality. It is fortunate, 
perhaps, that so many of those who have wrought in this 
field began with the assumption that life is chemical in 
its origin: we can be sure they have made the best case 
possible for their theory out of the startling results of 
their experiments. 

Let those who would know the latest pronouncements 
from the laboratory upon this engrossing subject read 
the fine summary by Prof. Frederick Adams Woods in 
the Popular Science Monthly for April, 1910, noting in 
particular the portions dealing with artificial partheno- 
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genesis; or the popular article; remarkably lucid and 
readable, by Edwin Tenney Brewster in the World’s Work 
for April, 1907, entitled “Solving the Mystery of Life.” 
The reader who makes a study of these papers will rise 
from their perusal filled with admiration for the daring 
and genius of the unconquerable spirits who have attacked 
experimentally this greatest of problems, but he will rise 
wholly unconvinced that the essential mystery has been 
touched. 

The need seems inescapable for a great First Life, prior 
to all the clustering galaxies, which telegraphs its being 
into each new-forming creation. Bald assumption though 
it be, unbacked by any testimony of the senses, it is yet 
as necessary to wholeness of thought as is to the physical 
scientist the theory of a universal and all-pervading ether. 
Without this speculation ends where planetary history 
begins. It is wholly unnecessary that this sublime 
Creative Principle be good or moral as those terms are 
understood by us, but we go hopelessly adrift if we try 
to think backward to the beginning of all things with the 
idea of an absolute Creative Force pre-excluded from our 
thought. It is only upon the idea of a Creative Life, in 
all and before all, that we can feel behind the laws of 
matter and energy to something grander back of them, 
and can bind together in the tie of a common origin the 
bewildering profusion of worlds. 

The conception, however, is not without its difficulties. 
Infinite in being, in might, and in wisdom as this Creative 
Essence must be to meet the needs of the problem, the 
thought yet seems too vast for the finite mind to contain. 
Clearly as we may see that the idea of a supreme power 
less than infinite in duration would imply an earlier and 
greater for which we could but blindly and vainly grope, 
plain as it may be that the belief in a great creative 
agent less than all-knowing and all-capable would 
suppose a wiser and mightier somewhere beyond,—man- 
ifest, we say, as all this may be, we are yet without the 
faculty for the larger thought; we cannot grasp the 
idea of a life without beginning, a power without limit, 
a wisdom of pure intuition and without bound. . 

Nor can the imagination suggest to us a dwelling-place 
for this sublime First Cause. A plane of life like our 
own is unthinkable; for before all matter, while yet time 
was not and the universe lay an unlit void, this absolute 
Creative Principle must have existed, infinitely wise and 
able. What habitation may the sensuous reason build 
for this resplendent Power? Where in the black abysms 
of uncreate space could this Being of beings have reigned 
and wrought? 

But these, the greatest, are not the only difficulties 
that beset the problem. Aside from the inconceivable 
infinitudes of power and being which our notion of Deity 
implies, and apart from the idea of a perfect world afford- 
ing boundless play to the divine qualities yet set away 
from matter as we know it, there is still an aspect of the 
mystery that must give us pause. In what way does the 
deific principle make its way to the centres of life? How 
far does the unmeasured Will at the heart of nature shape 
and sway the things about us of cell and scale, of leaf 
and limb? Is all that breathes and moves charged from 
the Fount and Source of being with an immortality that 
shall outlive the frame? Or, if man alone, then at what 
point in his career upward out of brutehood was he 
clothed upon, from the hand of the great Invisible, with 
this divine property? Deh 

These questions are big with meaning and moment. 
Upon them the whole mystery of the creation hangs. 
Not a leaf stirs, not a star shoots, not a thought leaps in 
the brain of man, but these world-old questions cry out 
afresh for answer. beh 

Answer, however, definitive and conclusive, none is 
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thus far. Speculation has tried every avenue of conject- 
ure, only to find the paths to clearer knowledge barred. 
Of Deity, of the problem of evil, of immortality, philoso- 
phers have sought to formulate theories that shall satisfy; 
but all theories have been cast aside in turn as hopelessly 
inadequate. 

If, for instance, that part of man which outlasts the 
body is a gift from without, thrust upon the race at some 
golden hour in its long wayfaring up the creative ladder, 
then how shall we quell the objections that rise for an- 
swer? What proof may we offer of this sudden inflash- 
ing of celestial life? To what fact may we point, in nature 
or in the frame of man, as a testimony of the event? 
How shall we explain the heredity of this higher self 
down the chain of generations? How deny the immortal 
part to man’s brute progenitor, yet accord it to the human 
- imbecile whose power of reason is no jot above that of 
the brute? 

Tf, on the other hand, we say of the inner and immortal 
nature that it is a growth builded out of man’s best and 
noblest, the quintessence of his deeds and days, difficulties 
every whit as formidable rise to perplex us. What shall 
be the fate upon this theory of those in whose hearts good 
and evil wage an ever-doubtful struggle? What the des- 
tiny of those in whom an inherited vice blackens a nature 
essentially generous and noble? What, upon this idea, 
becomes of the babe, all beauty and innocence, blasted 
like a flower in its very cradle? 

Small marvel that upon these subjects, in all ages, the 
thoughts of men have faltered between blind faith upon 
the one hand and utter negation on the other! Strange 
and ungraspable as are the qualities we must weave 
into our conception of Deity, we may wonder little that 
the aching mind turns away from all notion of a Creative 
Intelligence, calling all things into being by the blasts 
of his will; nor, seeing the obstacles that beset the theory 
of a conscious after-life, can we chide the feeling which 
would settle all difficulties in that domain by wholly 
denying immortality to man. 

None the less, as we have seen, the idea of a great First 
Cause, uncreated and all-efficient, is one we cannot do 
without; and, if we are to believe the soul of man is a 
deathless thing, then no less can we do without some 
theory of its being that shall meet all difficulties. Upon 
this subject, as upon few others or none, we seem instinc- 
tively to harden our minds against speculation; and a 
fresh idea, which in any other field of investigation would 
be welcomed as the pledge and promise of advancing 
knowledge, seems in this dead realm but the laying of an 
overbold and irreverent hand upon a sacred subject,—an 
audacious overstepping of the bounds of inquiry set by 
nature and by nature’s God. Such a feeling, however, 
heritage as it is from a creed-botind past, is unworthy 
a broad and generous mind. In this department of 
thought, indeed, where exactitude must ever lie beyond 
reach, speculation is the sole means to knowledge. ,It is 
only by trying theories, one by one, against the facts of 
life and science that we find the hypotheses at last which 
shall sort the broken gleams of truth into wholeness and 
order. 

Man in origin is one with the creatures of fin and fur and 
feather. No lowliest thing that creeps or walks or flies 
but can trace its ancestry back into the pedigree of man. 
Even the plant is of our kind and can claim an ancient 
place in our family tree. Not alone is Millet’s peasant 
‘a brother to the ox,’’—it is true of us all, highest and 
lowest alike. The sap that moves in the veins of the tree 
and the blood that moves in the veins of man and beast 
are in their far beginnings the same, and the germ which 
here becomes a man is scarcely distinguishable from the 
germ there which becomes a bird or that yonder which 
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becomes a dog. ‘The seed of all animate life is the simple 
cell, alike for one type and for all; and it is only by virtue 
of some invisible and inscrutable principle that here 
tabby or chanticleer is born, and there a Newton de- 
velops or a Shakespeare or a Wagner! 

Seeing the oneness of man’s origin with that of the 
brute, and remembering the sameness of his instincts and 
affections with those of the four-foot kind, we can but 
marvel at his easy arrogance in deeming himself the only 
embodiment of the Divine. Is fuller speech or an ampler 
reason just warrant for so large a claim? If so, at what 
point in the history of the race upward out of brutehood 
shall we begin to press this claim? Man at an early stage 
of his career possessed an intellect no whit above that 
of the ape to-day and a speech far less expressive than 
that of the dog. Was his nature at that time an immortal 
one? If not, then when in his after history did he take 
on the immortal nature, and how? 

One idea alone appears to yield us hope of escape out 
of this tangle: upon no other can we thread our way out 
of the labyrinth. If we are to keep fast both our faith 
in the evolution of the animate creation from lower to 
higher and our faith in a divine after-life for man, then 
to the same First Cause must we ascribe the life principle 
in man and the life principle in bird and beast and: finny 
thing. Upon no fact in science can we found a dis- 
tinction between the final cause of the one and of the 
other. 

The hypothesis that shall unriddle the mystery of life 
is the hypothesis that shall apply to all forms of life alike. 
‘This essence is, as we can but think, the immediate out- 
flowering of the Divine. Wherever our reasoning begins, 
we round the circle ever to the same stopping point. 
Closer to us than the atoms of our flesh, yet defying our 
every sense, this all-precious, all-elusive thing must mark 
the fringe of the infinite beyond which thought cannot 
penetrate. It is a precipitate of the God-nature,—insol- 
uble, unsolvable. 

Life knows no great and no small. ‘The immense gulf 
we place between ourselves and the humbler creatures, 
even to the lowest, rests only in our fancy. The hand 
of the barnacle, the claw of the spider, the eye of the 
crustacean, the lancet of the gnat, even the cilia of the 
microscopic rotifer, are as wondrous and ingenious as the 
organization of man. In nature’s workshop the lowest 
has received as delicate a care as the highest; indeed, 
in its eyes, there is no lowest and no highest. 

‘There seems no sacredness peculiar to human life. 
Man’s superiority over the lesser creation appears to be 
but the triumph of intelligence. Nature fosters all forms 
of life, and each in turn it arms with weapons suited to 
its needs for battle and defence. In the eyes of the 
Creative Intelligence life is never unlovely. It is the 
instincts of the venomous and ravenous creatures—the 
impulses and faculties born of their struggle for existence 
—which make those forms an ugly fact in the creation. 
‘Their principle of life is as beautiful as that of man. 

We must find some way to link with Deity the lowest 
life that throbs. There is nothing so vile or so deadly 
that we may with safety exclude. Of the material uni- 
verse each part is of a piece with every other,—so far, 
indeed, that our savants have grown bold and declare, 
with the mystics of old, that the whole stellar fabric is 
born from one primordial element, itself, perhaps, sprung 
from the universal ether. Of life we dare say no less. 
That, too, we must trace back to a primordial life- 
stuff, a first life-element, the original principle alike of 
the lower, impersonal and the higher, self-conscious being, 
—a sovereign Essence exhaled by the Master-life and 
as to which we are barely upon the threshold of knowledge. 

Fort WortH, TEx. 
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At Twilight. 


Singing in the rain, robin? 
Rippling out so fast 

All thy flute-like notes, as if 
This singing were thy last! 


After sundown, too, robin? 
Though the fields are dim, 

And the trees grow dark and still, 
Dripping from leaf and limb. 


’Tis heart-broken music,— 
That sweet, faltering strain,— 
Like a mingled memory, 
Half ecstasy, half pain. 


Surely thus to sing, robin, 
Thou must have in sight 
Beautiful skies behind the shower, 
And dawn beyond the night. 


Would thy faith were mine, robin! 
Then, though night were long, 
All its silent hours should melt 
Their sorrow into song. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


Literature, 


THE SUPER-RACE: AN AMERICAN PROB- 
LEM. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D. (The Art 
of Life Series. Edward Howard Griggs, 
editor.) New York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 
cents.—The purpose of this really valuable 
little book is to help in the evolving of a 
superman, not—we are glad to note— 
Nietzsche’s terrible Frankenstein, an utterly 
selfish and heartless creature; not even 
Bernard Shaw’s very witty but wicked de- 
velopment; but the best sort of men and 
women to be evolved by (1) Eugenics, (2) 
Social Adjustment, (3) Education. For, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nearing, we have improved 
in almost everything else, but not in human 
development. Certainly, we have not got 
ahead of the old Greeks, to whom we must 
still go back for a vision of ideal physical 
‘beauty, and perhaps of intellectual clear- 
ness. Certain things must be done. The 
science of eugenics is coming to the front. 
People must be well-born once, in order that 
there may be less need of their being ‘‘twice 
born.’’ There should be no propagation of 
their kind by defectives, by idiots or feeble- 


minded. ‘‘Negative eugenics eliminates 
the unfit. Positive eugenics perpetuates the 
fit.’ The author suggests segregating the 


unfit, removing the scum of society, that a 
stop may be put to social contamina- 
tion. ‘‘The price of six battleships would 
probably provide homes for all of the 
seriously defective men, women, and chil- 
dren now at large in the United States.” 
Then there must be an end to the marriages 
of the unfit. The first thing to be decided 
is that ‘‘your own children shall be neither 
vandals nor thieves.” ‘To assist in these so 
important matters, our environment, which 
“shapes the man,”’ must be made as nearly 
right as possible, first, through the raising 
‘of the standard of the home. Mr. Nearing 
holds that the minimum wage should pro- 
vide three dollars a week for each child, as 
well as the nine dollars for the support of the 
man and his wife, for the superman cannot 
be raised on starvation wages; second, the 
school, which has for its object a complete 
life; and, third, government, which is only 
the big school of life. The author feels that 
America offers a peculiarly rich field for the 
production of the super-race, as here, among 
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other factors, are these: great natural re- 
sources, a more complete emancipation of 
women, a happy prospect of the gradual 
elimination of war, and a wide-spread educa- 
tional machinery. We gladly welcome this 
frank and fearless discussion of a most im- 
portant subject; for this way, we are sure, 
our safety and well-being lie. Make room 
for a higher and better manhood—the super- 
race! ‘ 

My lire in Prison. Donald Lowrie. 
New York and London: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.35 net.—There are two dreadful elements 
in what we, for want of a better name, call 
civilization; namely, the criminal propen- 
sity and the treatment of criminals. Both 
of them are a part of our heritage from a 
barbarous past. Let us be thankful that 


| with the dawn of a better day we are begin- 


ning to see that these are not unchangeable 
evils, but are to be ranked with physical 
diseases that are now classed as ‘ prevent- 
It may be that this book will do 
something to abolish the causes of criminal- 
ity, and also the mode of discipline that helps 
to perpetuate crime and swell the ranks of 
the outcasts who prey upon society in re- 
venge for the hard usage they have received. 
San Quentin is the name of a prison in Cali- 
fornia, and has the reputation with the public 
at large of being an excellent institution. The 
author has served time in this prison, and is 
now on parole. The things he has been say- 
ing and writing about the things he saw and 
heard in this legalized purgatory are now 
offered to the world in this well-written book, 
in the hope that, when the people of Cali- 
fornia know what is being done in their 
name, they look into the matter and apply 
the remedy. ‘This prison is by no means the 
worst that can be found in the country, and 
this record of life within its walls may be 
commended to the general reader only be- 
cause it is a sample, a specimen of what 
goes on in many States, even in some that 
have begun the work of reform. It is a book 
of horrors, and yet it is written in such a 
charitable and tolerant mood that hope and 
not despair is excited in the mind of the 
reader. 


‘Tue CuristmMas City. BETHLEHEM ACROSS 
THE AGEs. By Lewis Gaston Leary, Ph.D. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. $1.25 net.— 
The Christmas story, the Bethlehem of 
to-day, legends of the Christ Child, some 
pleasant paraphrasing, and much real in- 
formation about the Holy Land, with several 
very good illustrations, form a volume that 
makes a direct appeal to the religious sense. 
Of course, as the hymn says, ‘Every land” 
may be ‘“‘a Palestine.’’ But, assuredly, for 
all Christian people there is a peculiar sanc- 
tity attached to this particular region, and 
any one who tells us about it, as we cannot 
all follow where his blessed feet have trod, 
helps us a little. But, of course, Dr. Leary 
by no means swallows all the stories he has 
heard. For example, he says of the largest 
cave at Bethlehem, where, according to the 
legend, “Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary,” “If the inscription is true, there is 
no other spot on earth so sacred as this, 
save only Calvary and the Garden Tomb.” 
We know that ‘‘there is much virtue in an 
if!” But, after all, to the ever-questioning 
spirit of man many legends are as good as 
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facts; and, though we might like to know the 
exact spot where Jesus was born,—or, for that 
matter, where he was buried,—these are de- 
tails that the free imagination can easily 
forego. But to follow an intelligent guide 
who has seen these sacred places himself, to 
gain something of the feeling that belongs to 
this region, even suffused with the vivid 
coloring of myth and legend, with the help 
of suggestive comment and excellent photo- 
graph, goes far towards making more real 
for us “that unfinished life which shapes 
the world.” 


Curist: THe BEGINNINGS OF DOGMA, 
By Johannes Weiss of Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated by V. D. Davis, B.A. Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. $1 net.—This is 
a curiously worded title, awkward but sug- 
gestive. We are just beginning to appre- 
ciate that, even from the liberal point of 
view, the Christ of dogma may have impor- 
tance as well as the Jesus of history. The 
first step in liberalism was to strip off one 
by one the layers of dogma that had grown 
around the central figure of the Christian 
religion, and seek for the simple historical 
person that lay back of them; but of late it 
has come to be seen that these beliefs, 
though they might not be justified by the 
facts in the life of Jesus, might still have 
interest and value for us as expressions of 
that Christian life which began with him and 
is still a living force among us. Any one 
who will read this short treatise by an emi- 
nent scholar will be amply rewarded in the 
insight which he will gain not simply into 
the ancient theological theories that found 
expression in the New Testament, but also 
into the Christian feeling which underlay 
them. We shall not believe the theories, but 
we shall gain a new respect for them, when 
we come to see them, not as the vagaries of 
speculative theologians in an unscientific age, 
but as the expressions of intense religious 
feeling at the time of the birth of the greatest 
religious movement of the world’s history, a 
movement in which we ourselves are im- 
mersed, though we cast these dogmas to 
the winds. 


THe SPELL OF FRANCE. By Caroline 
Atwater Mason. Boston: I. C. Page & 
Co. $2.50 net.—The charm and romance 


of old France are well suggested in the 


leisurely account of happy wanderings 
through the southern provinces. There is 
enough of history to deepen the sense of 
present enjoyment; enough of description 
to make vivid the orange groves, the villas, 
or the ancient shrines; enough of human life 
and interest to redeem from the proverbial 
monotony of a book of travels. The writer 
of The Spell of Italy has succeeded in repeat- 
ing her former success. ‘The book, as in 
duty bound, is enriched with full-page illus- 
trations, of which the frontispiece, of Roc- 
Amadour, is in color. The book suggests 
the holiday season. 


A Hoosrer CHRONICLE. By Meredith 
Nicholson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany.—Love and politics in Indiana, com- 


bined by the skilful hand of Mr. Nicholson, 


whose name belongs to ‘‘best sellers,’? make 
an attractive lure for the novel reader who 
is seeking a good story; and it is safe to — 
say that the writer’s reputation has never 
been better deserved than now. This may 
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fairly be called his best book, in which 
romance and realism meet in a very satis- 
factory manner. He has endeavored to 
give a truthful impression of his city and 
State socially and politically, and it is said 
to stand as the most serious scrutiny of the 
later life of the Middle West yet offered to 
the public. 
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THe Sainrspury Arrair. By Roman 
Doubleday. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Hypnotism and Bertillon meth- 
ods play a part in the solution of this ad- 
mirable detective story, which is as well 
conceived and as cleverly untangled as the 
most exigent reader can desire. With it 
all there is a love interest stronger than is 
usual in stories of this class, where the pre- 
dominant emphasis is placed on the mystery 
and its unexpected explanation. 


Toe Dominant CHorp. By Edward 
Kimball. Boston: L.C. Page& Co. $1.25. 
“Tn all rich lives, lives that are worth the 
living, the dominant chord is love.’ In 
this romantic tale love comes to its own by 
devious ways, unknown to lovers less de- 
termined and resourceful and maidens less 
spirited and desirable. While this is not a 
manner of wooing that can be commended 
in modern society, one may be permitted to 
enjoy it in a novel. 


SoNGs OF THE WESTERN SEA. By E. S. 
Goodhue, M.D. San Francisco: Blair- 
Murdock Company.—Readers of the Chris- 
tian Register have already had opportunity 
to judge Dr. Goodhue’s poetry, for several 
of his poems have appeared in its columns, 
and we hope to print more. The book is 
dedicated to “‘one thousand boys and girls 
in Kona—and others.” An especial charm 
of the verses is the Hawaiian atmosphere 
and setting. 


THE CASE oF Paul, BREEN. By Anthony 
Tudor, LL.B. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
The exciting plot of this novel and its un- 
usual incidents carry the reader along to 
a climax in a courtroom, in which justice 
is reached by most ingenious means. With- 
out effective character drawing or literary 
style, the writer tells a story of which every 
reader will wish to know the end. 


Miscellaneous. 

Among the summer magazines the National 
Geographic Magazine stands out, unique and 
attractive. The titles are only three: ‘Our 
National Parks,” by L. F. Schmeckebier; 
“Scenes among the High Cascades in Central 
Oregon,” by Ira A. Williams; ‘The Great 
White Monarch of the Pacific North-west,” 
by A. H. Barnes. Accompanying these 
articles are eighty-four plates illustrating 
the scenery of the Yosemite and other 
parks, Mt. Shasta, and Mt. Ranier (not so 
called, however, in Tacoma). The splendor 
and beauty of these views cannot be sur- 
passed in Europe or America, and furnish a 


wonderful temptation to travel in our own 
- country. . 


Pour Charmer Nos Petits is the attractive 


title of a prose version of perhaps a score of 
Fontaine’s fables, prepared by Mlle. M. 
Capus and edited by Clara Fairgrieve, with 


the aim of aiding pupils to acquire an active, 
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working French vocabulary and to express 
themselves naturally and simply. The text 
is systematically graded. Each fable is 
followed by a short modern story that illus- 
trates the same idea. ‘The book will be found 
practically helpful. 
Heath & Co. 


The Metaphysical Publishing Company, | 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, publishes 
A Manual of Mental Science by Leander 
Edmund Whipple. After successive chap- 


ters on general principles are given rules for | 


living, character, the home, business, and 
health. The rules are thoroughly sensible 
and may be trusted. 


William W. Hicks is the author of A Valen- 


tine for the Lonely, published by the Occult | 


and Modern Thought Book Centre of Boston, 
Mass. Loneliness, he says, is a sort of 


blindness of those to whom he would restore | 


clear vision. Another book by the same 
author is The Jungle-Wallah, also written 
with religious intent. The latter book bears 
the imprint of the Sanctuary Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Mr. Charles W. Moores, the author of 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln for Boys and 
Girls, has ready a new book for young 
readers, called The Story of Christopher 
Columbus (Houghton Mifflin Company, 75 
cents net). He has long been engaged upon 
this story of the life of the discoverer of 
America, and has sifted the truth from the 
mass of tradition. The book may be taken 
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THOUGHTFUL AGNOSTICISM AND 
PRESENT-DAY UNITARIANISM 


By GEORGE H. BADGER 


“T am not at all afraid of thoughtful agnosti- 
cism in the church or out of it, and it is my 
faith that, when the thoughtful agnostic becomes 
familiar with our thought and breathes often the 
atmosphere of our religious life, he will find that 
we have nothing to deprive him of in his mind’s 
bold liberty of thought, but that we have some- 
thing to share with him of the spirit’s wealth, 
which he genuinely wants. I think he will find 
hat our spiritual enthusiasm for God, our sunny 
hope turned toward immortality, our rational 
interpretation of the ideal which Jesus stands 
for, are realities which he has already begun to 
reach out after himself (though perhaps he has 
sought different phrases) in his own free thought; 
only we may help to put the emphasis more 
sturdily, we may have the gift of orbing vague 
surmisals into clearer logic, and we, at any rate, 
are ready to give the aspirations and the ideals 
of the deepest soul a chance to assert themselves 
and find their proper strength in a congenial 
atmosphere of frank spirituality.’’ (From the 
author’s closing paragraphs.) 
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as one of the best and most authoritative 
short lives of Columbus, but not the least of 
its appeals is Mr. Moores’s imaginative com- 
prehension of his subject, and the vivid style 
in which he tells the story of the early life 
and struggles of Columbus, his experiences at 
the Spanish court, his adventurous voyage 
over the edge of the world, and the final 
great hour of discovery. It is a book that 
may well be read by boys, girls, and elders. 


John Calvin Metcalf, professor of English 
literature in Richmond College, has pre- 
pared a text-book on English Literature, which 
is published by the B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company of Richmond, Va. His aim 
has been to point out the masters and their 
works, to tell something about them, make 
them real and human to the seeker after 
truth and beauty, and to encourage him to 
read them for himself. He has made the 
book interesting; and nothing is more im- 
portant if one would introduce young minds 
to the rich treasures of English literature. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked Heth of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has abe 3 been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am jock! 
ahs ae a to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily, 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
The Mouse. 


I’m only a poor little mouse, ma’am! 

I live in the wall of your house, ma’am! 

With a fragment of cheese and a very few peas 
I was having a little carouse, ma’am! 


No mischief at all I intend, ma’am! 

I hope you will act as my friend, ma’am! 

If my life you should take, many hearts would it break, 
And the trouble would be without end, ma’am! 


My wife lives in there in the crack, ma’am! 
She’s waiting for me to come back, ma’am! 
She hoped I might find a bit of a rind, 

For the children their dinner do lack, ma’am! 


’Tis hard living there in the wall, ma’am! 

For plaster and mortar will pall, ma’am, 

On the minds of the young, and when specially hung— 
Ay, upon their poor father they'll fall, ma’am! 


In your eyes I see mercy, I’m sure, ma’am! 
Oh, there’s no need to open the door, ma’am! 
I’ll slip through the crack, and I'll never come back, 
Oh, I’ll never come back any more, ma’am! 
—Laura E. Richards. 


Our Faith. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


8 
THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS. 

The same kind Father of all those many 
boys who were brothers invited his children 
to journey on to the distant Happy Garden 
where there would be peace and contentment, 
and where all the brothers should be able to 
spend a serenely comfortable day together. 
He himself, being so occupied with many 
wide cares, could not spare the time to go 
with them, so he asked a great and good 
man to tell his boys about the garden and 
how to get there. This sage instructed the 
boys to keep all together; to encourage and 
help along the weak and little ones; and to 
think only kind and loving thoughts, speak 
only kind and loving words, and do only 
kind and loving deeds while on the road. 
Over and over he told them all this, and 
even called it after them when they were 
starting on their way; and great was his 
surprised disappointment when, in a little 
while, the brothers returned and said they’d 
not been able, after all, to find the Happy 
Garden. 

Then the kind Father sent them another 
man, quite as good and even wiser than the 
first one; and he, in addition to telling them, 
once more all that the first man had told 
them, made for them a clear and plain, most 
beautifully drawn and colored map of the 
surrounding country, with the dusty, narrow 
little path winding through it and up the 
barren hill upon which lay the Happy Gar- 
den. He nailed this map, all widely spread 
out, on top of a tall pole, and set it up just 
where the brothers should have to meet for 
their journey; but, after several false starts 
and many backward glances at the map, 
the brothers once more came back after a 
while and said they couldn’t, no, they 
really couldn’t, seem even then to find the 
way to the Happy Garden. 

So then the kind Father selected from 
among them one of the older boys—a 
thoughtful, gentle, serious, helpful, loving 
elder Brother—and said to him: ‘‘You have 
heard the directions and seen the map the 
wise men gave you. Do you think that, 
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from these, you will be able to find the way 
to the Happy Garden? and are you willing 
to take my sons, your brothers, with you to 
that beautiful place?’’ ‘The elder Brother 
said he would try to find the way and would 
be glad to lead his brothers with him. Ac- 
cordingly the boys formed a long and strag- 
gling line and tried to follow him who walked 
ahead. Whenever one of them grew afraid 
or discouraged, the brave leader would cheer 
him up; whenever one of them stumbled 
and fell,—for the road was heavy, rough, and 
rocky and always up, up, up,—the gentle 
leader put out his hand to help him up and 
on; and, whenever a wee, weak brother grew 
achy tired and felt he could not possibly go 
further, the strong leader would pick him up 
and carry him till he was a bit rested and 
fit to go further; while as for the baby 
brothers, the loving leader never was without 
a couple of them closely cuddled in his arms 
or closely clinging to his cloak as he strode 
calmly onward. And so the band of brothers 
toiled on and on, trying to follow the Leader, 
who not only told and showed, but fearlessly 
walked ahead of them every weary, dusty, 
tiresome inch of the long, hard road to the 
Happy Garden; and, as they plodded along, 
they cheerily sang :— 
“Lead us, heavenly Father, 

Lead us, Brother kind. 

We are only children, 

Weak and young and blind. 

All the way before us 

Thou alone dost know; 

Lead us, heavenly Father, 

Singing as we go.” 


SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 


You remember about the good, brave, 
loving elder Brother who was leading the 
other boys to the Happy Garden, don’t 
you? Well, ’way at the end of the line lagged 
Larry. At the start he had been quite near 
the middle, but he’d had to stop so often— 
once to take a pebble from out of his sandal, 
and once for a cool drink from the spring, 
and again to pick a bunch of meadow-sweets 
—that, when the Leader had nearly reached 
the top of the hill, Larry was one of the 
very last three boys following. ‘‘Make 
haste, Larry,’ urged Felix. ‘Hurry, hurry, 
Larry!’? shouted Frank. But Larry-boy 
just then turned to look, and then to run, 
after a gorgeous butterfly; and by the time 
he’d found out that he couldn’t possibly 
catch the gold and crimson flutterer and 
returned once more to the hard and dusty 
road, the others had all entered the Happy 
Garden, and its big, double gate was just 
closing behind Frank and Felix. ‘‘Oh, me! 
oh, me,” sighed Larry, sinking down in the 
rustling sweet fern by the side of the road. 
“What shall I do now! I’m so far behind, 
no one will know I belong with the rest, and 
they won’t probably let me in without some 
sort of a ticket; and what to get and where 
to get it, I’m sure I don’t know!” And 
Larry began to cry big, round, heavy tears 
of discouragement, which splashed down 
into the sweet fern and there stirred up all 
sorts of small creepy crawlers, who immedi- 
ately came forth to give little Larry much 
good and well-meant advice. 

“Tell them,” said Lady Bug, ‘that 
Chief-Justice Hall is your uncle, and that 
your great-great-grandfather was first owner 
of most of this country.” 


“Tell them,” said Daddy Spider, “that 
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you've never missed nor been late at school 
or Sunday-school in all this term.” 

“Tell them,’ said wee Wriggly Worm, 
“that your Sunday jacket has gold braid 
and gold buttons all over it, and that your 
shoes are always shiny as glass.’ 

“Tell them,” said Buster Brown Beetle, 
“that you can say ‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ 
and the Beatitudes and the T'wenty-third 
Psalm all by heart.’”’ 

“Ves,” sang a catbird from her nest 
in a near-by bush, ‘‘and be sure and take it 
all down in writing, to make a sort of a ticket 
which, maybe, will admit you to the seers 
Garden.” 

So Larry plucked a big, wide, green and 
glossy oak leaf and with a long locust thorn 
scratched down upon it all his many high 
recommendations, and then he, and all his 
humble friends with him, perched somewhere 
on his small person, so that they might be 
right there to speak for him, walked briskly 
up the hill, and after making himself a bit 
neat knocked boldly upon the gate of the 
Happy Garden. It was opened by the kind 
Father himself. He read the oak leaf the 
little lad handed to him, but only shook his 
head and smiled rather sadly. Then Lady 
Bug and Daddy Spider and Wriggly Worm 
and Buster Beetle and Cheery Catbird all 
began together to tell the kind Father about 
all the wise and wonderful things Larry could 
say and do; but the kind Father, after 
watching them creep, crawl, and fly all over 
the little chap a while, only asked, “You 
do not crush the troublesome little things?’ 
And, when Larry cried eagerly, ‘‘Oh, I just 
love to watch them and wouldn’t hurt them 
for anything!’’ wrote something upon a 
small tablet he took from his girdle. ‘‘Why,”’ 
he inquired again, “did not you knock 
directly on reaching the gate?’”’ And, when 
Larry explained that he had felt it necessary 
to be spotlessly free from the dust and grime 
of the road before he should try for admit- 
tance to the Happy Garden, he wrote some- 
thing more on the tablet. “‘And you were 
not afraid?’”’? was his next question, ‘‘all 
alone in the big, dark woods and passing 
along by the cliffs?’”’ Larry gave a little 
shiver-shudder. ‘‘Indeed, I was. badly 
scared,’ he admitted; “but I knew I just 
had to get here, so I shut my teeth together 
tight and came right along.’ Again the 
kind Father put something down on his 
tablet as he remarked: “It would have been 
far pleasanter for you to pass along that 
hard and heavy road with all the other 
boys together. How did you come to be so 
far behind them, anyway?” 

Now Larry might have said he’d been 

“actually lame’”’ from the little pebble, or. 
“dying with thirst’”’; or he might have given 
the meadow-sweets and the crimson but- 
terfly the blame. Instead of which, how- 
ever, he manfully owned up that he had 
been very foolish. “I was thoughtless, 
heedless, and disobedient to our Leader, and 
that is why I fell behind; but I am very 
sorry and will try to do better on the next 
trip to the Happy Garden.” While writing 
this last jotting upon his tablet the kind 


Father’s smile grew very bright and happy. j 


“T find,” said he, “that you are merciful, 
brave, clean, and truthful,—all very good 
qualities, which I have written down here,’ 
handing his tablet to Larry. “This is the 


only ticket which will let you into the Happy 
Garden to spend a long and happy day with 


/ 


' Clara. 
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your brothers and their Leader.” And, 
opening wide the gate, he added, ‘‘Come, 
Larry, and enter in!’’ and Larry walked into 
the Happy Garden. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD FOREVER. 

The first: thing that struck Larry as he 
entered the Happy Garden—you remember 
Larry, don’t you? the boy who, after 
falling behind, had been admitted because 
he was truthful, kind, brave, and clean— 
was the feeling of kindliness that seemed to 
hover over the place. For in all the jolly 
romping there was the very best of good 
fellowship. No getting the better of, no 
running away from, no jostling, snubbing, 
teasing, nor laughing at the weaker and 
smaller playmates by those who were bigger 
and more capable. Indeed, the taller and 
stronger the boy and the further ahead on 


the road leading straight on and always 
up the gently rising hill towards where the 
kind Father stood in his green grove at the 
top, the more gently and carefully .they 
seemed to watch over the wee ones, so they 
should not stumble nor fall, nor run nor roll 
down-hill again, while the brave, helpful 
elder Brother—he who had shown them the 
way to the Happy Garden—stood near the 
top of the hill, beckoning them on and 
holding out a supporting hand. ‘Thus all 
together in a body they moved—very 
slowly, but just as surely,—forward inch by 
inch and upward step by step; clearing the 
road of sharp, hard rocks and bramble- 
bushes for them that came after, and filling 
up the ditches and throwing log-bridges over 
them to make the way easier for the ones 
behind them. 

On the brow of the hill stood the kind 
Father, waiting for his children. As each 
one got to the shady grove and reached him, 
the Father raised his hand and plucked 
from the bending, fruit-laden branches above 
him a purple plum, a crimson apple, or 
golden orange, and handed it to his sons 
and daughters, as one after the other stood 
before him after the long, long journey on- 


‘ward and upward. 


Clara’s Gypsy-kettle. 


ae oO. Jamie ! ” 

“What is it?” 

“Just look and see what a big kettle there is 
under the wood-house steps!” 

“My! it is a big one!” 

“Tell you what I wish we could do,’ said 
“T wish we could have it fixed up for 
a gypsy-kettle, with flowers growing in it, like | 
the one Mrs. Peters has in her front yard.” 

“TLet’s go and ask grandma,” said Jamie. 

i Why, yes,” grandma answered them, | 
“T’m sure I’m willing; and grandpa can fix 
it fer you when he comes home at noon. I| 
will give you each five cents, so that you can | 
get some flower seeds.’’ 

As they went down the road to the store, | 
Clara said: ‘I’m going to get sweet alyssum | 
to plant in the kettle. You can get morning- | 
glories, ” 

_ After dinner grandpa planted three sticks. 

in the ground with their tops crossed, and 


|on which the cover had been securely tied, 


|in the stopping and starting of the train he 


| not see what was in the box. 


la carriage. I walked more slowly, and then | 


aa the kettle from them. _ 
Then Clara got an old tin pail and carried 

earth from the garden in it to fill the kettle. 

And Jamie « dug up the earth around the sticks | 

with a trowel 

phere!” said ‘Clara at last, “I think 
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that is full enough. I’m tired anyway. So 
let’s plant the seeds now.”’ 

Perhaps Clara’s seeds were not good, or 
perhaps she planted them too deep or kept 
them too wet. At any rate, while Jamie’s 
morning-glories came up beautifully, Clara’s 
sweet alyssum never showed the least little 
bit of a sprout. 

They went out every morning to look. 
Jamie’s morning-glories kept growing taller 
and taller. Finally, when the first blossom 
came, Clara was so interested in it that she 
almost forgot to look for her own plants, and 
to feel badly because they did not come up. 

You never saw morning-glories grow as they 
did! ‘They hid the kettle from sight, so that 
you neyer would have known it was there. 

It got to be almost time for Clara and Jamie 
to go home, for they were only spending the 
summer at grandma’s. Then one morning 
Clara came running into the house. 

“O Jamie!” 

“What is it?” 


“Come and see!” 

Jamie followed her across the yard tothe 
gypsy-kettle. 

“Fave your seeds come up?” he asked. 

Clara only laughed. 

“Now listen,” she said, 
the morning-glories. 

“T don’t hear anything,” said Jamie. 

“Well, I did; and so I looked—and see!”’ 

She parted the leaves of the morning- 
glories, and Jamie looked in. 

“ Oh, my!” 

A white hen was sitting in the gypsy-kettle, 
and out from under her feathers peeped three 
little white chickens. 

Grandpa fixed up a coop for them, and 
Clara carried the chickens to it in a basket, 
while Jamie took the hen in his arms. ‘There 
were twelve chickens. 

Later in the fall, when Jamie and Clara 
were at home, grandma wrote a letter to their 
mamma. At the end of it she said,— 

“The frost killed Jamie’s morning-glories, 
but the chickens that were hatched in Clara’s 
gypsy-kettle are as lively as crickets.’’—Susan 
Brown Robbins, in Little Men and Women. 


as they stood near 


Three Travellers. 


The first of these travellers was in the 
elevated train. He was a tiny black-and- 
white kitten carried in a square collar-box, 


and then a hole cut for the kitten’s head. | 
Evidently he had never travelled on the 
elevated road; for at every bump and thump. 


buried his head in the box, hunching his 
poor little back up, making one think of the| 


| ostrich who buries his head in the sand and 


thinks he is out of sight. 
The second traveller was an aristocrat. 

I saw him at a railroad station. On top of a| 
circular heater, in the middle of the room, a 
man in livery placed a heavy slatted box. | 
A crowd collected so speedily that I could | 
We crossed on 
the ferry-boat from this station, and on the | 
other side I saw the man in livery walk toward 


saw what was in the box. A great, beauti-| 
ful Maltese cat, a very king of cats, was in| 
it. His owner was a dear, sweet girl, who | 


|to them, and felt, 


|made you think of a Gibson girl, in a ecl 
hat and shirt-waist and stylish skirt. She 
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did not get into the carriage until she saw 
her pet safely placed at the coachman’s feet! 
And she seemed to give the most minute 
directions to the coachman as to the care of 
the kingly traveller, who walked up and 
down in his wooden cage as the bears do in 
their iron cages at the circus. 

The third traveller I saw on a street-car, 
and he sat in the arms of his mistress as con- 
tentedly as though he were at home. He 
made not the slightest attempt to escape, nor 
she the slightest effort to restrain him. There 
he sat in her lap, with his head up and his 
bright eyes looking out at either side, as 
though he were making mental notes of the 
people. He was just a common, comfortable 
tabby cat, who had absolute confidence in 
his mistress, and loved her so dearly that 
neither box nor bars were necessary to keep 
him. I thought I would rather have tabby 
than the pretty black-and-white kitten or 
even the kingly cat who travelled with the 
liveried servant.—Exchange. 


Tommy’s Tailor Brownie. 


Mamma was mending Tommy’s trousers. 
Tommy’s mamma had to be doing some- 
thing to Tommy’s trousers every day, with 
soap and sponge or with needle and thread, 

“Tommy,” said mamma, ‘I wish we had 
a brownie.”’ 

“What’s a brownie?” asked Tommy. 

“Oh, a kind of fairy that comes into 
houses at night and does the hard jobs of 
work,” 

Tommy knew pretty well what his 
mamma meant; and he was sorry he got so 
many holes in his trouser-knees, and he 
wished his mamma did have a_ brownie. 
And that night he dreamed they had one. 
He was an old-man brownie, and came to 
the door with an enormous pair of shears. 
‘“‘T’ve heard,” said he, ‘‘about your Tommy’s 
trouser-knees’’?; and then in he came. He 
stuck the shear-points down into the floor, 
and hopped up on one of the handles, and 
whipped out a threaded needle. ‘Bring on 
your trousers!’’ he called. ‘‘And bring on 
the boy, too! Tll patch them for you; and 
then I’ll patch Tommy, too, so that, when 
they wear through, the holes won’t show,— 
see?”’ 

“Oh, joyful!’’ cried Tommy’s mamma. 
‘What a good idea!’’ And she was leading 
Tommy along the other shear-handle when 
Tommy woke, And glad enough was he 
that there wasn’t any old tailor-brownie to 
sew patches on his knees!—M, Dunleath, in 
Babyland, 


Hazel Hatch was playing in the yard, 
near where her mother had some clothes 
|hung out to dry. “Hazel,” called out her 
mother, “‘go and feel of those clothes, and 
tell me if they are dry yet!”’ So Hazel went 
“Well, mamma,” she 
said doubtfully, “they are just about luke- 
dry!”— Youth's Companion. 


Abby, the littlest girl of the family, was 
seated at the breakfast-table one morning. 
As usual, eggs were served. Either she 
was not hungry or she had grown tired of the 
inevitable bill of fare, for very earnestly and 
soberly she remarked, ‘‘I do wish hens would 
lay something besides eggs.”’ 
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Courage. 


Hast thou made shipwreck of thy happiness? 
Yet, if God please, 

Thou’lt find thee some small haven, none the less, 
In nearer seas, 

Where thou mayst sleep for utter weariness, 
If not for ease. 


The port thou dream’dst of thou shalt never reach, 
Though gold its gates, 

And wide and fair the silver of its beach; 
For sorrow waits 

To pilot all whose aims too far outreach 
Toward darker straits. 


Yet that no soul divine thou art astray, 
On this cliff’s crown 
Plant thou a victor flag ere breaks the day 
Across night’s brown; 
And none shall guess it doth but point the way 
Where a bark went down. 
—Grace Denio Litchfield. & 


Unitarianism as a Missionary 
Enterprise. 


BY REV. W. A. VROOMAN, 


After a service of many years in the 
missionary enterprises of great orthodox 
churches in Western Canada and after a 
three-year experience of Unitarianism, I 
wish to express my conviction that the Uni- 
tarian churches possess the greatest mission- 
ary message of the age. They do not seem 
to realize it clearly. Their outlook is still 
too narrow and provincial. They seem to 
be afraid of popularity and shun it. Many 
of them regard their religion as a valuable 
bequest to a future generation and not as an 
evangel they ought to deliver to the present, 
and, if other churches will accept and use it, 
they will be delighted to be delivered of 
further responsibility for it. 

For groups of gentle folk to cultivate 
sweetness and light and to wait patiently 
for the kingdom of God is delightful to be- 
hold. To be one of them is a splendid 
privilege. But too much self-complacency 
and contentment may easily destroy ambi- 
tion and the love of enterprise. The Knight 
of the Easy Chair is no more heroic a figure 
in religion than he is in chivalry. 

Many of our people imagine that the re- 
ligious mission of the liberal churches is near- 
ing an end, and that it is about time for us to 
arrange for our own funeral. If Unitarianism 
is nothing more than a negation of ancient 
orthodoxy, this belief may be justified. But, 
if Unitarianism is the faithful pioneer of a 
living and evolving religion, the responsibility 
on our churches was never greater than now, 
nor has the opportunity for useful service 
ever been so attractive. 

A barren and sterile Unitarianism is the 
product of unbelief. To it the enthusiasm 
of faith is a silly superstition. Missionary 
enterprise is regarded with supercilious in- 
difference. Where -we meet this type we 
try to show that this is Unitarianism falsely 
so called. It is agnosticism assuming a 
religious name. Or it may be only irreligion 
that finds a point of contact with our 
churches in a common denial of some ancient 
creed. An old man came to one of our ser- 
vices some time ago and prepared to enjoy 
himself in a front seat. He apparently did 
not get what he came for. After the ser- 
vice he voiced his vexation to me in the com- 
plaint that he thought Unitarians had given 
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up all superstitions and no longer believed in 
God and prayer. When I assured him he 
was in the wrong pew, he decided he would 
have nothing more to do with us and that 
after all he was not a Unitarian. If we 
allow agnostic indifference to religion to in- 
fluence our churches to any degree, we may 
expect a paralysis of effort and a decay of 
missionary enterprise. We cannot expect 
literary clubs, who mistake essays about 
religion and the music of hired singers for 
the work of a church, to be taken seriously 
by the multitude. They may contain very 
splendid people, but they are no more than a 
Browning Society or a philharmonic club. 
When the early Methodists found -them- 
selves outside the Established Church, they 
wasted no time discussing whether the world 
had need of them as a new denomination or 


not. They believed in the gospel committed 
to them and went out to preach it. They 
had faith in God and in their message, They 


made the world their parish, and no one 
doubts the priceless value of Methodism to 
the nation. Wecannot accept their theology, 
but we must applaud the enthusiasm of 
their faith. 

The Unitarians have likewise been ex- 
cluded, though for a different reason. We 
are outside the fellowship of the greater 
churches of Christendom. What is our 
duty? Shall we sit down and congratulate 
ourselves that we are wiser than the major- 
ity? Shall we idly dream of the decay of 
creeds and complacently wait for the broader 
religion of the future? Shall we say we are 
few and feeble and creep like grasshoppers 
in the sight of the giants of orthodoxy? Or 
shall we learn the secret and deliver the 
message of a new evangelism? 

We profess to hold in our keeping the es- 
sential truths of Christianity. We say that 
modern men are weary of the mythological 
religion of the past. We see that multitudes 
are drifting away from all spiritual ideals 
into soul-dwarfing materialism. We declare 
our faith in the supreme value of the spiritual 
life. If this be true, if we do preserve the 
essential things of spiritual Christianity, if 
modern men need this form of religion in 
America as well as in China and India and 
Japan, if our affiliation is with the truths 
revealed to the greatest seers of all the na- 
tions, if we are custodians of a true, vital, 
and inspiring message to suffering and sin- 
ful men, then we ought to be the greatest 
missionary church of modern times, or we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves. ‘There 
is as much need of an evangelistic Unitarian- 
ism to-day as there was of an evangelistic 
Methodism in the eighteenth century. The 
theology would be different, but the same re- 
sults would follow in the regenerated lives of 
individuals surrendered to the will of God 
and in the regeneration of society through 
the reforms secured by a militant and prac- 
tical Christianity. 

A prominent Methodist once said to me, 
“The Unitarians have produced some won- 
derful men, and, if they only got religion, they 
would win the world.” He considered that 
the lack of enterprise in missions was a sign 
that there was no real religion in the Unita- 
tian movement. It seems incredible to 
earnest Christians of other churches that 
Unitarians should be so feeble in their mis- 
sionary enterprises. We are apt to evade 
the issue by pointing our activities in other 
directions. 


But a great Master would say, 
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“This ye ought to have done, and not to have 
left the other undone.” 

In every community I know are many 
men and women to whom the Unitarian in- 
terpretation of religion is like the breaking 
of light through clouds of darkness. The 
gradual fading away of belief in the orthodox 
dogmas has in many cases left only a formal 
religious service without conviction or joy. 
Many drift into complete indifference and 
sin. Multitudes have lost confidence in the 
old religion and have nothing with which to 
replace it. ‘The sermons and hymns of the 
past have lost meaning and significance. Of 
these, great numbers are ready to hear our 
message with joy. In the language of the 
street, ‘It is now up to us.” Let us not be 
the slaves of Unitarian traditions, but the 
leaders of a world-embracing and world- 
saving religion. Our duty is clear. Will 
the churches respond to it? 

WINNIPEG, Man. 


‘An Old-fashioned Unitarian. 


The death of Mrs. Henry V. Poor of Brook- 
line removes one of the last living links be- 
tween our present household of faith and 
that first development of the Unitarian 
movement in Eastern Massachusetts, which 
put its impress on a group of very remarkable 
men and women. The character of those 
who were reared under the influence of that 
form of faith is perhaps a better exposition 
of its dominant life and thought than any 
which literature alone can furnish. 

Mrs. Poor was born in the Brookline par- 
sonage more than ninety years ago. Her 
father, Dr. Pierce, at the time of her birth 
had been settled over the parish some twenty- 
three years,—not quite half the full term of 
his ministry in that place. During those 
years he had rather steadfastly ignored the 
line of division and cleavage that was be- 
coming more marked in Congregational 
churches. Eventually he was forced to 
cast in his lot with the more liberal portion 
of that body, but it went sorely against his 
desire to sever bonds of fellowship with the 
less progressive wing. And there were many 
others who deplored, like him, the increasing 
separation. 

Mrs. Poor, therefore, was not brought up 
in a controversial atmosphere. There was 
little to develop in her a disputatious frame 
of mind. She inherited and easily grew into 
that large catholicity of temper which was 
one of the best traits of the old-fashioned 
Unitarian. She had not merely charity for, 
but a deep spiritual sympathy with, people 
of all kinds, whose religious views differed 
widely from her own. She perfectly realized 
that these “views” are of less consequence 
than many other things, and she asked only 
the liberty to hold her own opinions. Even 
if she were denied that right and was pro- 
claimed a heretic for'what she thought, that 
did not and never could prevent her from 
feeling that they who did her such injustice 
were, nevertheless, her own spiritual kin. — 

Nothing is more striking, with regard to 
early Unitarianism, than the great amount 
of philanthropic zeal which it immediately 
created or unloosed. People who were closely 
identified with that movement became the 
founders of most of our distinctive modern 
charities. Their small liking for dogmatic 
controversy left them free to take up any 
and every practical reform. In this, also, 
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Mrs, Poor was a genuine old-fashioned Uni- 
tarian. She made no parade of her activity 
on behalf of those who needed help, and never 
sought notoriety through connection with 
charitable enterprises. But during the whole 
period of her active life she was the devoted 
friend and helper of such undertakings. 
Especially she was interested on behalf of 
those who had been in prison. ‘That has 
not been, thus far, a fashionable charity. It 
appealed strongly to her, however, both for 
its social importance and because of the piti- 
able condition of those who strive, against 
the handicap of a prison record, to get back 
to ways of safe and honest living. The 
Dedham Home for women who had been 
discharged from prison owed much to her, 
and many a woman of that class whom she 
helped had cause to bless her name. 

Human nature is not always consistent in 
its composition, but surely, with such 
breadth of sympathy and such earnestness 
in good works, should go great gentleness 
and sweetness of disposition. In her case 
these elements of character were most happily 
combined. She was as serene as the most 
perfect day of summer, and the sorrows of 
life passed over her only as the shadows of 
clouds drift over the face of a great mountain 
slope. There is a profound parable in the 
regard which her husband felt for her to the 
latest day of his long life. He was a rather 
impulsive man, of quite different tempera- 
ment as compared with her. But he simply 
worshipped her; and it was beautiful to see 
how the heart that was easily moved to 
tempestuous utterance really bowed itself 
before her tranquil spiritual influence. 

Of course it would be foolish to claim that 
such a life was altogether shaped by the re- 
ligion under whose influence it grew to ma- 
turity. But she had a deep and constant 
interest in that religion, and it must have 
been one of the greater sources from which 
her life was fed. She represents what was 
best in our form of faith during those years 
when it was compelled to build for itself a 
new institutional habitation. If through a 
later growth of opinion, or through the ad- 
vance of knowledge, we have been enabled 
to add anything to the essential quality of 
that faith, we have indeed done well; for, 
as we received it from those who went before 
us, it was a tree that bore most excellent 
fruit. H. N. B. 


The Future of Religious Journalism. 
The impartiality, the independence, the 
efficiency of the religious newspaper received 
scant attention at the Newspaper Confer- 
ence held recently in Madison under the 
auspices of the University of Wisconsin, 
where these questions concerning the secu- 
lar newspapers were freely discussed. ‘The 
burning issue seemed to be whether the 
news was colored and the editorial page 
controlled by the advertising or other finan- 
cial forces. Are the papers fair and free? 
Religious journalism has a similar prob- 
lem as affecting its independency. Here, 
too, charges are often made of partiality, 
subserviency, and even of mercenary motives. 
A study of the religious press reveals the 
fact that there are three classes of weekly 
newspapers, which are now in the slow proc- 


ess of being reduced to two, and that the. 


third class is advancing in the solution of a 
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problem which is just beginning to be a 
question in the secular press. 

The three classes are: first, the papers 
which are owned by a few individuals or 
by a stock company, and which appeal to 
the general public, not being identified with 
any particular branch of the Church, such 
as the Outlook, the Independent, the Chris- 
tian Herald, the Sunday School Times; 
second, the papers, with individual or stock 
ownership, but definitely identified with 
some denomination, often bearing its name; 
third, the papers that are owned and con- 
trolled by the denomination, either directly 
or through one of its societies or committees. 
The causes for the gradual disappearance 
of the second class, which was a very large 
one, are purely financial. Because the 
appeal is limited to a single denomination, 
the circulation is limited and generally is 
below the point which appeals to the large 
advertisers. Such papers are deprived of 
much advertising patronage, and, being de- 
pendent for their income on the subscription 
list, they do not have money enough to put 
out a paper that is as attractive as some 
of the other two classes. Denominational 
loyalty is not as strong as formerly, and 
fewer people take a paper just because it 
bears the name of the denomination. These 
papers find it harder and harder to make 
both ends meet. Some die, some combine 
with other publications, and others are 
transferred to ownership by the denomina- 
tion and join the third class. Only last 
week it was reported that the New York Ob- 
server had been adopted by the Christian 
Work and Evangelist, which itself is a com- 
bination of two religious papers. A genera- 
tion ago these three were all strong and 
flourishing. The Congregationalist illustrates 
two of the changes, having absorbed other 
papers, and having passed from individual 
to denominational ownership and control. 

The question of independence is a vital 
one. ‘The papers of the first group are as 
independent as their subscribers and adver- 
tisers will allow them to be. If they ignore 
their feelings.too much, they will be deprived 
of their support, and the paper will stop. 
They are often driven to use premiums, 
prizes, prominent writers, colored pictures, 
or some striking departments that will at- 
tract attention and secure subscribers. 

They must have ‘features’? of various 
sorts as they come in competition with some 
of the secular publications, often becoming 
more like magazines than newspapers. 
They have a certain independence, but have 
to pay for it in other ways. 

The greatest discussion is over the regular 
denominational religious newspaper, In 
matters of controversy, in which the sup- 
porting denomination is divided, the paper 
must refrain from taking sides, and open its 
pages to a fair and sane presentation of both 
parties by advocates of each. This is not 
policy, but justice. Editorially the paper 
may lead in showing opportunities, warning 
against dangers, inspiring to achievement, 
and pointing to the highest ideals of Chris- 
tian life and service, but not in settling con- 
troversies. The main function, however, 
must be that of news, not simply local and 
denominational, but general and world wide. 
Contributed articles are becoming more im- 
portant features than attempts at editorial 
influence. Those who think that the de- 
nominational newspaper will disappear are 
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utterly mistaken. No strong body of 
churches can thrive without an organ to 
keep them in touch and to be a channel 
of communication. Some branches of the 
Christian Church are just beginning to wake 
up to the fact of their need of a strong, well- 
subsidized religious newspaper. 

In the religious press is the answer to the 
question how a city or State can support a 
paper. ‘There is one such now in the country, 
that sustained by the city of Los Angeles. 
If such papers come into general existence, 
they will have to follow the example of the 
religious denominational papers, taking no 
sides in controversies, rather allowing both 
sides to show their position and present 
their arguments, and giving to the editorial 
page educational and inspirational and not 
controversial features, and making news 
rather than views their main feature.—The 
Boston Transcript. 


How shall Poverty be Abolished? 


Conservative people are generally willing 
to admit that preventable disease, overwork, 
congestion of population, alcoholism, feeble- 
mindedness, and glaring defects of the edu- 
cational and of the penal systems are worthy 
of more serious and persistent attention than 
they are as yet receiving. They are willing 
to join some one or two of the specific cam- 
paigns, and to take a mildly sympathetic 
interest in others. Evidently, however, 
they do not expect any fundamental result 
from their efforts within a period which has 
direct interest for the present generation. 
Their faith is small and their vision is lim- 
ited. 

Radical people are often willing to join, 
a little grudgingly, in such remedial meas- 
ures, protesting that they are merely “pal- 
liatives,’—stop gaps, as it were, until the 
panacea comes. ‘Their vision also is limited, 
albeit to a distant or at least to a revolu- 
tionary conception, in which the actual re- 
lease of living, human beings from the par- 
ticular handicaps and hardships from which 
they really suffer has little place. Their 
faith also is small in the efficacy of the 
measures at which they work with others 
merely because they must do something 
until the panacea comes. 

Now it is no part of the function or of the 
desire of the Survey to change conservative 
people into radicals or radical people into 
conservatives. Our whole desire is to in- 
crease the faith of both radicals and con- 
servatives in the measures to which theoret- 
ically and in practice both are committed, 
and to clarify their vision of that better 
kingdom, or, as we may well prefer to say, of 
that better democracy which is at hand, 
and of which both radicals and conservatives, 
if they are socially-minded, are potentially 
natural-born citizens. 

How, then, shall we increase the faith and 
clarify the vision of the people as to the 
seven curses which we have named? Surely 
it is by insisting upon the unity of all social 
endeavors and upon their ultimate goal in 
the abolition of poverty. By infectious 
disease, unsanitary homes, industrial crip- 
pling, and injuries to health, child labor, and 
physiologically injurious work of women, 
we are creating year by year a large class of 
subnormal people; and these helpless, sub- 
normal people we are exploiting for the 
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profits of manufacturers, mine-owners, and 
merchants, instead of protecting them for 
their own safety and for the welfare of the 
race. The means of abolishing all that 
poverty which is due to the presence of handi- 
capped and subnormal people is to stop 
creating the handicaps and to stop increasing 
the number of the subnormal. 

Of course it is the weaker ones who actually 
succumb and apply to the dispensaries and 
charitable societies for aid. ‘These weaker 
ones are apt to exhibit deplorable personal 
qualities such as intemperance, shiftlessness, 
and general irresponsibility. In trying to 
help these weaker ones we are very apt to 
be unduly impressed by their personal de- 
fects and to ignore the fact that the social 
and industrial forces which have borne them 
to the wall have also operated to injure 
grievously a larger number who, to be sure, 
do not. ask for aid, but who are victims 
none the less of conditions for which society 
is responsible, with incalculably evil results 
to themselves and their children. 

Alcoholism, like tuberculosis and insanity, 
is a disease. Whether its victims are more 
responsible individually for their affliction 
than the insane or consumptives may be a 
question. Probably they are, in that the 
exciting cause of their undoing, strong 
drink, does not often assert its mastery until 
after many warnings have been disregarded. 
If the tubercle bacilli, which cause the med- 
ical fraternity and mankind in general such 
anxiety, could be obtained only in solution 
over a bar, or at a club or restaurant, it would 
seem as if the disease of which they are the 
exciting cause could be more easily stamped 
out. This, however, is doubtful. If money 
could be made by the manufacture and sale 
of the fiquid poison, through advertising and 
the. clever exploitation of appetites and 
social instincts, it may well be that sani- 
tarians would have an even harder time than 
now when the perpetuation of that particular 
disease is at least free from direct commercial 
gain. 

The anti-saloon crusade is amply justified. 
We need, however, a wider and more funda- 
mental movement, one in which temperance 
fanatics—radicals—and the brewers’ asso- 
ciations—conservatives—might conceivably 
unite; a movement, however, which neither 
radicals nor conservatives as such shall 
dominate, but which shall be under the di- 
rection of public-spirited physicians, business 
men, penologists, statesmen, and especially 
stateswomen who are willing to survey 
patiently and thoroughly the ravages of 
inebriety, to consider it as a disease, as a 
weakness, as a vice, as a crime, and even, 
if they can bring themselves to do so, as the 
desirable emotional outlet which Prof. Miin- 
sterberg prefers to religious revivals or 
other forms of emotional excitement. On 
the basis of such a survey, appropriate 
preventive and remedial measures could be | 
devised. Surely we have not yet exhausted 
the effective means of dealing with this 
omnipresent cause of poverty. 

The means to the abolition of poverty are 
clear. Protect women and children; forbid | 
excessive speeding and overwork; stamp 
out mental degeneracy by segregating and 
humanely caring for the feeble-minded; put’ 
an end to overcrowding and unsanitary | 
housing; organize a strong and effective’ 


campaign against inebriety; give the public 
health service a dollar a year for every man, 
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woman, and child, and then hold it respon- 
sible for controlling infection and for the suc- 


cessful education of the public in health |. 


matters; stop creating sub-normal and 
handicapped candidates for industrial ex- 
ploitation. The means are many, but they 
are related. The programme is diversified, 
but one. The national legend applies e 
pluribus unum. From many campaigns 
against specific causes of poverty one victory, 
—the early and complete abolition of pov- 
erty.—The Survey. 


“‘Died—Doubting.” 


Saying, “There is no hope,” he stepped 
A little from our side and passed 
To hope eternal. At the last, 
Crying, “There is no rest,” he slept. 


A sweeter spirit ne’er drew breath: 
Strange grew the chill upon the air. 

But as he murmured, “This is death,” 
Lo, Life itself did meet him there. 


He loved the will; he did the deed. 
Such love shall live; such doubt is dust. 
He served the truth; he missed the creed. 
Trust him to God, Dear is the trust. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


The Training of Parish Workers. 


In every field of practical endeavor for 
the welfare of mankind, the demand to-day» 
is for trained workers, nor is the Church 
behind other organizations in this regard. 
With the remarkable growth of the new social 
spirit in religious circles, there is a growing 
recognition of the fact that, if the Church 
is to deal successfully with the complex 
problems that confront her and accept the 
splendid opportunities that are offered to 
her, she must avail herself of the most 
highly trained and thoroughly equipped 
workers. It is not so long ago that the aver- 
age city church felt itself well equipped for 
the many-sided duties that presented them- 
selves in a populous district, if in addition 
to its pastor it had the services of a “lady 
missionary.’”’ Almost any devoted woman 
was considered qualified for the position. 
The suggestion that special training was re- 
quired would have been considered super- 
fluous. Visiting the sick, relieving the desti- 
tute, giving spiritual comfort and material 
aid to the poor and needy, building up the 
Sunday-school, conducting the sewing-school, 
the mother’s meeting, and the Band of 
Hope, were a few of the multifarious duties 
of the ‘lady missionary’; and many were 
the noble women who labored with untiring 
zeal and rare devotion in leading the work 
of the churches along these lines of practical 
service. But a change is taking place. The 
day of the “lady missionary” is past. New 
methods have been developed in recent years 
with respect to many of the activities which 
she carried on. For example, the work of: 
material relief has been subjected to care- 
ful study and certain principles of administra- 
tion have been established. All this has not 
been lost upon pastors who are endeavoring 
to adapt the work of their churches to mod-. 
ern conditions and needs. From such’ 
pastors there is an increasing demand for’ 
workers who have had training in the prin- 
ciples and methods of social work, as well as| 
in the field of religious effort. 
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Competition and Co-operation. 


To transform competition and emulation 
into industrial co-operation it is only neces- 
sary to raise the end of action from “better 
and better things’ to the best; namely, the 
public good. Co-operation means, literally, 
of course, working together. To work to- 
gether in the sense implied, men must have 
a common object. It may be noble or ig- 
noble. But always to work together is more 
effective than to work against. The highest 
end of action is the social welfare. The 
highest type of men must be animated by 
the desire to promote it. Hence, if intelli- 
gent,—and they must be or they would not 
be the highest type of men,—they must co- 
operate, For the highest industrial effi- 
ciency is possible only when there is common 
effort for the common good. Co-operation 
is therefore the goal of industrial evolution, 

Deep down in biological evolution origi- 
nated the parental and the gregarious in- 
stincts, the ‘‘struggle for the life of others,’ 
and mutual aid, or co-operation. They 
softened and lessened competition within 
groups and proved to be an advantage in 
group competition and group survival. 
Co-operation in its origin, then, has exactly 
the same natural sanction as competition: 
it originated spontaneously as an aid to 
survival. But, while out of competition 
sprang the self-regarding virtues, the other- 
regarding virtues owe their origin to co- 
operation. ‘Important as the struggle for 
existence has been and still is,’ said Darwin, 
“yet as far as the higher part of man’s nat- 
ure is concerned, there are other agencies 
more important.’’ Chief among these other 
agencies is co-operation. Co-operation, 
therefore, is the more significant fact in 
human evolution. It exerts by far the 
stronger socializing and moralizing influence. 
If progress continues, it seems inevitable 
that competition must grow less and le 
and co-operation more and more, ; 

It might seem that in the upward march 
of living things those in which mind first 
appeared would at once see the unnecessary 
expenditure of energy involved in compe- 
tition, and combine to prevent it. So they 
would if mind, at its appearance, had been 
fully formed. But intelligence began in 
the simpler feelings, and advanced only by 
slow degrees. What we should expect to 
find in history, therefore, is a gradual dis- 
placement of competition by co-operation. 
And that is exactly what we do find. Every 
step in civilization has meant a modification 
of the competitive struggle. Men talk of 
‘free’? industrial competition, but there is 
no such thing to-day on any large scale. 
Combination in productive enterprise and 
trade will continue because of their economy, 
and complete economy cannot be attained 
without thorough voluntary co-operation. 

It is sometimes said that even with so- 
cialized industry competition would be nec- 
essary to determine individual efficiency. 
The most that can be admitted is that social- 
ized industry with a competitive test of 
efficiency would be a great advance over the 
present order. But to say that such a test 
is ideally necessary is to misconceive the 
real meaning of competition. In a large 
firm, for instance, each employee is assigned 
his work by the conscious direction and 


| control of the manager. If the manager be 
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wise, he does not set his men to competing, 
to trying to defeat each other, or to get one 
another’s jobs, in order to determine fitness. 
He encourages emulation, not competition. 
What is he there for but to determine effi- 
ciency by achievement? Conscious selection 
does not necessarily involve or imply com- 
petition. In the selection of men for the 
giant corps of Frederick the Great, stature 
was the primary test. Five-foot men could 
hardly be said to compete for a place with 
men of six feet four. Men were chosen 
merely becatise they were tall. Under in- 
dustrial co-operation what a man could 
actually do would be the rational determi- 
nant of his place and duty. 

So, while competition might long remain 
in socialized industry, it is not a necessary 
factor. Its necessity will decline with the 
increase of intelligence and public spirit. 
Full and voluntary co-operation is the ideal. 

To appreciate the truth that the ideal 
state must be industrially co-operative, it is 
only necessary to try to conceive what a 
state would be like in which competition 
was “free,” and the business maxim, ‘‘ Every 
man for himself,’’ was perfectly applicable. 
The terrible disaster in the Iroquois Theatre 
in Chicago a few years ago affords an inter- 
esting illustration of competition “at its 
best!’”” Two thousand people were sitting 
quietly waiting for a performance to begin. 
Suddenly there was a cry of ‘“‘Fire!”” They 
leaped to their feet, and there began a com- 
petitive scramble for the exits. There was 
“a fair field and no favor.” ‘‘Every man 
for himself.”” The weak—men, women and 
children—were knocked down and trampled 
under foot. To help another meant to lose 
one’s chance of escape. ‘The result was that 
six hundred people lost their lives. Co-op- 
eration would have saved them all. Ruskin 
spoke the truth when he said, ‘ Government 
and Co-operation are in all things the Laws 
of life; Anarchy’and Competition the Laws 
of Death.”—Ira Woods Howerth, in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics. 


The Larger Hope. 


“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” Is it not really better so? Often, 
I know, a human soul feels otherwise. Often 
we are wont to imagine that our earthly 
existence would be incalculably richer, that 
the entire face of it would be charged for us 
with new meaning if the fact of a sequel 
‘eould be rendered as certain as to-morrow’s 
‘sunrise, that our actions would not be so 
petty and ignoble as they frequently are 
could we but definitely relate our allotted 
span of years to a great future, and thus see 


life singly and see it whole. But are we, | 


after all, so positive that it would be so? 
May it not well be the case that one of the 
preparations necessary for entering upon a 
higher plane of being is that we should first 
learn to appreciate the inherent wealth, 
significance, and beauty of what we may 
here enjoy? | 

If our present sphere of activity contains 
in itself countless elements of intrinsic worth, 
which it is part of our education to realize; 
if human love and solicitude and goodness 


are here and now absolutely valuable, to be 


treasured for their own sakes and not for 
anything to which they may lead,—then it 
may not inconceivably be a wise provision 
« om .2 Ld4 f 
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for the development of soul that the details 
of the experience to follow this should be 
for the present screened from our view. 
Such, indeed, is what already happens 
more or less in regard to the various phases 
of our earthly life. The life of childhood is 
richest and most fruitful when it is lived as 
the life of childhood, it has its own ideas of 
what afterwards it will be; but it is marred 
and spoiled if the child becomes prematurely 
the man. As so, again, is it with respect to 
youth and manhood’s prime: who would 


wish to see them tinged too soon with the} 


calmness and the wisdom of old age? 

Extend the thought here involved to the 
development of conscious as a 
whole, and I do not believe you would be 
employing a far-fetched analogy. For in 
order that life on earth should reach its full 
perfection, it needs to feel as a child towards 
the great Father of souls. The attitude of 


existence 


implicit trust in the goodness of the Power | 
that rules the universe is itself a condition | 


of mind that will fit us for the higher com- 
munion and enable us to win from it all that 
it will have in it to yield. If this be so, we 
must be content for a while to forego a cer- 
tainty which would debar us from the expe- 
rience of what it is to trust. 

Let us, then, not pray for a disclosure that 
would blind us to the duties of this world 
and be fatal to it serving as a training school 
for another. To become here towards God 
as little children it is worth wazting for the 
nearer companionship with Him that is yet 
in store; to realize here, in respect to our 
fellow-men, that virtue is its own reward, 
and that love is no love at all until it becomes 
its own heaven, it is worth waiting for the 
revelation of what virtue and love have yet 
to accomplish —G. Dawes Hicks, in the Lon- 
don Inquirer. 


Spiritual Liberty. 


We no longer regard the Bible by itself as 
the ultimate standard of reference. We do 
not believe that every word of it has been 
written by the finger of God. The sacred 
canon is not sufficiently comprehensive. 
But the individual should still have his stan- 
dard of reference, broader than the standards 
of the past, including and reconciling those 
standards. ‘The encroachments upon spirit- 
ual liberty which must now be resisted are 
less crude and obvious than in the past, and 
more insidious. They may for the most 
part be summed up in the phrase, “slavery 
to the mechanism of life.’ The grievances 
for which men formerly sacrificed their lives 
do not now exist in civilized countries ex- 
cept in rare cases. Men may be Catholics 
or Protestants, may worship according to 
the forms of presbytery or episcopacy as they 
please; but, if their energies of soul and body 
are entirely expended in discharging some 
specialized function in relation to the mech- 
anism of life, so that they have no spirit left 
for worship of any form, they may be in a 
worse slavery than their forefathers, often 
without being conscious of the fact. The 


| principle that induced men to fight for lib- 


erty in the past still remains, but the issue 


‘is not now so clear and distinct, and the 
}motive which formerly induced men to dis- 


regard material consequences cannot now 
be felt with such intensity—Wdaliam A. 


| Ross, in the International Journal of Ethics, 
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The New York School of 
Philanthropy. 


The New York School of Philanthropy, 
in co-operation with the Union Theological 
Seminary, announces a_ special one-year 
course for the training of parish workers, to 
begin with the opening of the academic 
year on Wednesday, September 25. 

According to the prospectus of the School 
of Philanthropy, the lecture and class-room 
work will occupy thirteen hours a week 
during the first semester and sixteen hours 
during the second semester. On the relig- 
ous side among the courses offered are those 


|on the contents and interpretation of the 


Biblical 


Deaths. 


_SPURR—At Winchester, Mass., August 25, Thomas 
Sinclair Spurr, 62 years. 


English Bible, in and Christian 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 17%2-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.”’ 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 


Building fire-proof construction 
and equipped with sprinklers, | 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received, Illustrated prospectus on application, 


a 


Ooms SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 
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History, Introduction to Religious Education, 
the Sunday-school, and City Evangelism. 
On the social side the aim is to provide a 
knowledge of social conditions and social 
problems. Special attention will be devoted 
to modern methods of relief work and child 
welfare movements. All the instruction is 
in the hands of members of the faculties of 
the two institutions. Field work, as an 
essential feature of training for practical 
work, will have special emphasis, and through 
the connections of the school and the sem- 
inary, the students will have exceptional 
opportunities to gain experience in the work 
of charitable societies, social settlements, and 
institutional churches. The course is open 
to both men and women. Full information 
concerning the course may be obtained from 


the registrar of the New York School of | 


Philanthropy, 105 East 22d Street, New 


York. 


The Minister. 


A minister who takes charge of a coun- 
try church should be a leader among the 
boys and young men. To be an effective 
leader he must have sufficient knowledge 
of the different games and sports to be able 
to direct the young people in these activities, 
He must throw off his coat and for the time 
be one of them. 

The pastor of a half-century ago was over 
his flock: the pastor of the present day must 
be one of them. He must touch the lives of 
his people onall sides. He must be with them 
in their daily work, their social life, their 
joys and pleasures, not so much that he may 


bring them into the kingdom of Christ, but | 


rather because honest toil and social pleas- 
ures are already a part of his kingdom and 
should be kept on a high moral plane. 


An Incident of the Isles of Shoals 
Conference. 


On the last day of the recent conference, 
and to the general regret, the president, Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott, made it known that he 
desired to retire from active service, feeling 
that its administration should now pass into 
other hands. He was made honorary presi- 
dent and retires rich in the love of all his 
friends, after sixteen years of devoted service. 

The conference owes its existence to Mr. 
Elliott. Something like a great family has 
grown up under hishand. He has guided and 
inspired its growth and has been the soul 
of its hospitality and good cheer all these 
years. All this was not only warmly recog- 
nized at that closing meeting, but later 
found charming and tangible expression by 
a gift (through a small committee) of a 
silver bowl, suitably inscribed, which has 
just been presented to him. It was made by 
the Society of the Arts and Crafts. It is 
exquisite in form and is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, Around the bowl near its 
upper circle was inscribed Mr. Elliott’s 
name in good block letters and the words: 
“From many friends in loving apprecia- 
tion. Isles of Shoals. 1897. 1912.” On 
the outside of the bowl was a reproduction 
of the etching of the little stone church, with 
its tower and bell, with the suggestion of the 
sea, the rocks, and the wild grasses growing 
there. 

The following letter of acknowledgment 
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of this gift has been made by Mr. Elliott 
to the committee representing these many 
friends: ‘‘I wish I could put into language 
the delight that filled my heart when I re- 
ceived your kind letter with its accompanying 
exquisite gift. I cannot find words to express 
my thanks to the gracious friends who have 
so remembered me. The beautiful gift with 
your kind letter are to me typical of the 
Shoals spirit, and the thought embodied 
in the engraving of the little stone church 
makes the remembrance doubly precious. 

“ During the sixteen years of service I have 
met with much kindly sympathy in many 
forms, but it has remained for you and the 
other kind friends to give expression to those 
years of thoughtful kindness in enduring form. 

“May God bless you all and spare us yet 
many years to meet in that haven of rest and 
inspiration, the Isles of Shoals.’”’ Ww. H. R. 


ae Wanted. 


There is no more promising movement in 
the denomination than that in San Antonio, 
Tex., a city of over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, in the largest State of the 
Union, containing but one other Unitarian 
church. 

A particular need of this earnest group -of 
people is hymn-books with which to begin 
their services October 1. 

Discarded copies of the revised edition of 
the American Unitarian Association Hymn 
and Tune Book would be acceptable. 

Any organization or individual willing to 
assist at this opportune time, please com- 
municate with either Mrs. Robert H. Davis, 
19 East 44th Street, New York, or Mrs. 
Henry C. Parker, 546 Main Street, Woburn, 
Mass. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, September 8, 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, on Sunday, September 8, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel will 
preach. 


At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service, September 8, will be 
conducted by Rev. Maxwell Savage, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CaL.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Florence Buck: Miss Buck will officiate 
till September 19, after which she will leave 
for the East. Rev. Marion Murdoch, her 
devoted friend and coworker, will there- 
after occupy the pulpit until a permanent 
minister is chosen, when she will rejoin Miss 
Buck in Boston. 


Dover, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William Lindsay: The church has under- 
gone internal changes during the summer, 
with new decoration after designs selected 
by the Women’s Alliance. The valuable 
old mahogany pulpit has been altered to its 
original position, and the pews have been 
placed accordingly, a welcome change in the 
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seating arrangements. On Sunday, Septem- 
ber 8, regular services and the Sunday-school 
will be resumed, and the general activities 
of the church will begin again. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel 
Society, Rev. George L. Mason: The an- 
nual fair held August 7 and 8 cleared about 
$278 above expenses. The minister does 
not take a vacation till October, as it is 
necessary for him to be on the field during 
the summer. One important feature of the 
summer season is the maintenance of a 
fair-sized library for the use of summer 
visitors, who pay a small fee for use of the 
books. The remainder of the year the 
library is used by the Sunday-school. Gifts 
of books or-money for purchasing the same 
have been received from time to time. For 
such aid there is grateful acknowledgment, 
and donations from friends will be thank- 
fully accepted in the future. The librarian 
is the minister himself. 


LINCOLN, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: Summer services will be continued 
through September with the following min- 
isters: September 8, Rev. John W. Day of 
St. Louis; September 15, Rev. William S. 
Jones of Newport, R.I.; September 22, Rev. 
Dr. De Normandie; September 29, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Brighton. 


Qurtncy, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson: The church 
will resume services on Sunday, September 8. 
The minister will preach. : 


SaLtt Lake Crry, Utan.—First Unitarian 
Society: Rev. F. M. Bennett, late of Law- 
rence, Kan., has taken charge of this church, 
which has been vacant for several months. 
A meeting and preliminary conference be- 
tween the new pastor and the congregation 
of the church was held on the evening of 
June 30 to discuss questions of importance 
concerning the affairs of the church, and 
services have been resumed encouragingly. 


Personals. 


Among the interesting people at the 
Isles of Shoals, who had ‘‘done things,” 
was Mrs. Abba D. Chamberlin of Pomfret, 
Vt. She is a good instance of the considerable 
number of scattered friends of the liberal 
cause in religion, who are helping effectually 
to make the world better. A teacher for 
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The Children’s Missiod 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used qatar 
gerisianes, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


a nidven cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within poli ik eps of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 c 
Number of children in charge increased 20% 
Total expense increased 
Regular income and gifts increased only 
Bequests and donations from adults sacl Estee to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
PreswEnT, HENRY M. 
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many years in the West, she has returned to 
her native State, and become the devoted 
librarian of a little town of a few hundred 
people. She did not ask merely, What are 
other libraries about? But she set to work 
to adapt her library to the needs of her 
town, Finding that fines and arbitrary 
terms of borrowing limited the use of her 
books, she merely puts people ‘‘on their 
honor”’ to return the books as soon as pos- 
sible. She has branches of the library in 
all the school districts, using the school- 
houses for this purpose, and sending out 
boxes of sixty books at a time to rotate 
through the districts. She lets any eager 
reader on a lonely farm take books enough 
to last him till he can come for more. One 
boy of fourteen thus took thirty books at 
once! She has begun to make a collection 
of wholesome ‘‘records”’ to be lent for pho- 
nographs, so as to displace the baser sort. 
She has a room in the library building, which 
is open practically all the time, instead of 
only twice a week, as in too many villages. 
She is on the watch to enlarge the scope of 
her work in every, direction. The State 
Board of Library Commissioners have pub- 
lished a most readable pamphlet in order to 
encourage others to do similar work. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged : 
August 13. Society in Hopedale, Mass......... 


ax. Henry A. Willis ,Fitchburg, Mass.. . 

SaeOMMEndesuk ens. 5. doce ve 64 10.33 

gx..Associate Members... 0+ .00 e008 5.25 
$2,763.78 


Henry M. Wii.iams, Treasurer, 
' 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Reading. 

One of the privileges of summer holidays 
is the larger time afforded for miscellaneous 
reading. It isn’t easy to study on the wide 
veranda of a sea-coast hotel or on the deck 
of a yacht, the environment. is too distract- 
ing for intellectual application. But given 
a book of detective stories, a biography not 
too serious, or, better yet, a “Life and Let- 
ters’’ of some really interesting person, a 
volume of discursive literary sketches like 
those Andrew Lang did so perfectly, or Dr. 
Crothers still gives us, and one can read, 
pause, chat, doze, muse, and return to read- 
ing with unruffled serenity. 

You would smile if I gave you the list of 


‘books that I have devoured these last few 


weeks by the sea or among the hills. Some 


of them were scarcely worth reading, I ac- 
knowledge, but they served for relaxation, at 


any rate. It was Bishop Stubbs of Oxford, I 
believe, who used to read ‘‘shilling shockers” 
as he went about his diocese on the slow 
branch lines, forgetting them as fast as fin- 


ished, but much refreshed by that indulgence 


in nonsense! ~ 

One sharp contrast comes to mind. In 
E. V. Lucas’s ‘‘Old Lamps for New,’’ there is 
an essay in praise of a Pekinese dog, that 
matchless canine jewel from the recesses of 


the Forbidden City, exquisite, delicate, 


worthy of human homage beyond all other 


dogs! I read it with mingled feelings; for, 


though I like dogs in their place, that place 
tome “without,’’—7.e., not as centres of 


domestic affection but as out-of-doors com-| 


panions. I turned directly afterward to 
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Hichens’s “Fruitful Vine,” the tragic story of 
a childless home, with a Pekinese dog as sub- 
stitute for a baby; and the loathing distaste 
shown in his picture of the useless, grotesque, 
abnormal, selfish, sluggish little brute fairly 
startles one. Which is more wholesome? 
Contemplating the women who turn them- 
selves into dog-leaders, I approve Hichens. 

The village library has all G. W. E. Rus- 
sell’s volumes on one shelf. I had read most 
of them before,—collections of detached news- 
paper articles, most of them personal, and 
interesting as a record and criticism of Eng- 
lish life by a brilliant writer behind the scenes, 
who speaks of what he has known. Discur- 
sive, intimate, entertaining, and one of them 
is an agreeable companion. But the whole 
series is intolerable! I skimmed them, one 
after the other, and the flavor of faded 
worldliness, like the smell of decaying flowers, 
was really odious. Dissertations on what 
great people have eaten; discussions of vin- 
tages and elaborate analyses of bills-of-fare; 
condescending sympathy with the poor folk 
who must take Moselle iristead of Cham- 
pagne; reminiscences of duchesses ad nau- 
seam; echoes of old scandals; criticisms of 
education from the basal principle that Ox- 
ford men alone are really educated,—I had 
no idea there was so much of this odious 
triviality left anywhere. 

By way of contrast to this ephemeral sort 
of book, I brought with me a magnum opus, 
one of those vast works which every cultured, 
educated man is supposed to know thor- 
oughly, and which so many of us are content 
to “take as read.”’ To be strictly honest, 
my chief acquaintance with this monumental 
work has come heretofore by way of Silas 
Wegg; for I refer to Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ In six volumes 
of the delightful ““Everyman’s Library,” it 
does not seem formidable; and, propped 
against a carafe at breakfast, I have found it 
more interesting than the morning paper.— 
Living Church, 


Here and Chere. 


At the Dresden International Hygiene 
Exhibition one of the most interesting ex- 
hibits was that of amulets, rings, charms, 
and other “fantastic remedies’? which have 
been used in times past, and are still used in 
some places on the earth. In China and in 
Africa people still fight plague by beating 
the tom-tom. 


Some odd beligfs in cures for toothache 
are to be found in Tokyo which, if they were 
wide-spread, would put the dentist out of 
business. For instance, a person writes 
down a description of the tooth on a post- 
ecard and mails it toa man who lives on one 
of the artificial islands in Tokyo Bay. As 
soon as the card is received, the toothache 
vanishes. 


Among the most wonderful garments 
worn at the present day are the curious fish- 
skin dresses worn by the wealthy ladies of 
the Gold Indian tribe, living along the Amur 
River in East Siberia. Though at present 
living in a primitive state and unable either 
to read or write, yet these people are pro- 
ducing most astonishing ornaments, designs, 
and embroidery work, equalling, if not sur- 
passing, the handiwork of our best modern 
artists. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2zoth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department.of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William 1. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the. women of the 
oe churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

dress correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 

Stearns, 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ermest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action by pear all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application jpf our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. 

Address correspondence and send contributions te the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


There was a physician long ago, 

Who hired a man to shovel his snow; 

But instead of a shovel he gave him a hoe, 
For he was a “‘hoe-me-a-path,”’ you know. 


“Father,” said the small boy, “what is a 
demagogue?”’ “A demagogue, my son, is a 
man who can rock the boat himself and per- 
suade everybody that there’s a terrible storm 
at sea.” 


‘“‘Making any money these days?” asked 
Hicks of the mill-owner. “Hardly any,” 
said the other. ‘“‘We are beginning to real- 
ize the truth of the old saying that it takes 
ten mills to make a cent.” 


An English paper contained the follow- 


ing advertisement: ‘‘Lost, a cameo brooch, 
represetiting Vertis atid Adonis on _ the 
Drumcondea Road about ten o’clock on 


Wednesday evening.’’—Exchange. 


He wanted to know.—Mrs. McLaubberty: 
“‘Here’s some pills, Murty, thot Mrs. Hogan 
was afther sindin’ over for yez. She says 
dhey’l aither kill or cure yez.”’ McLubberty 
(who is ill): ‘‘Begorra, did she say which 
dhey would do foorst?’’—Puck. 


“Ts your Mississippi River very much 
larger than our Thames?’’ asked an English 


lady of a Western visitor. ‘‘Larger?”’ an- 
swered the Westerner. ‘‘Why, Ma’am, there 
ain’t enough water in the whole of the 


Thames to make a gargle for the mouth of 
the Mississippi.’’—Exchange. 


An Irishman who had a pig in his posses- 
sion was observed to adopt the constant 
practice of filling it to repletion one day and 
starvitig it the next. On being asked his 
reason for so doing, he replied: ‘‘Sure I like 
to have bacon with a streak o’ fat and a 
streak o’ lean, equally, one after the other.”’ 


Ray S. Baker, in an argument on immi- 
gration, cited the speed wherewith the immi- 
grant family becomes assimilated into the 
national life. ‘‘I know a worthy Neapoli- 
tan,’’ he said, ‘‘who came to this country 
three years ago. His little son, Francesco, 
an American citizen of seven, looked up 
from his school books the other evening to 
ask, ‘Say, pa, what yéar was it you Italians 
discovered us in?’’’—New York Times. 


In a school for colored children there was a 
little boy who would persist in saying ‘“‘have 
went,’’ says a contributor to the Christian 
Endeavor World. ‘The teacher kept him in 
one night, and said, ‘‘Now while I am out 
of the room, you may write ‘have gone’ 
fifty times.’”’ When the teacher caime back, 
he looked at the boy’s paper, and there 
was “have gone’”’ fifty times. On the other 
side was written, ‘‘I have went home.” 


The teacher was giving a lesson. “A 
fathom,” she said, ‘‘is a nautical word used 
in defining distance. It means six feet. 
Now, I want some little girl to give me a 
sentetice using the word ‘fathom.’” In- 
stantly a hand shot up in the rear of the room. 
“Well, Mary, you may give your sentence.” 
Mary stood up proudly. ‘‘The treason flies 
can walk on the ceiling,” said the observant 
child, ‘‘is becatise they have a fathom.” 


Paul Louis Couriera, Frenchman, is a 
true philosopher. When he was assailed 
with great bitterness by a French professor, 
he quietly remarked: ‘‘I fancy he must be 
vexed. He called me Jacobin, rebel, plagiar- 
ist, thief, poisoner, forger, leper, madman, 
impostor, libeller, a grimacing rag- -picker. 
I gather what he wants to say. He means 
that he and I are not of the same opinion, 
and this is his only way of putting it.” 
‘There are others. 


\**Some of the views are taken from 
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engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 
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BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
FOR pove. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for nye. dry 
beautiful 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most 
dential! villages. Instructors — ox, 
Thorough pre; tion for colle; 
given boys under seventeen, Wi 
. _ Large, airy Fy oh ma with 5 wirming poo For 
catalog, address R. Warts, Wellesley Hllls, Mane 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, uu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 1oo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New pen ta 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, B 

ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science, Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic F bas School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 @ year; no War For tacalogue 4 ad- 
dress THEODORE Parker Farr, Principal. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES AL LEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address Bb! Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
pveciivatl 131 ine West. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, Sep 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard d or any ot 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 


address the President. Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field. Preparatory depart- 
ment for younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at theschool eve 
F. C.SOUTHWORTH. meine. - Senomber. at other times ie epreniniae i 
Gverge™ Browne, A.M., *} Prin ipals. 
HACKLEY SCHOOL encima i 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL pasa 


We have completed our agra It 
tment peck, evah nm and more gt it 


Fall term opens September 18. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Triistees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


say a especially for teaching 
’ E ‘ Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is Lap sec 
Kimball School for Girls on the organ, Soa dati aer : 


| young woman who desires to specialize on the org, ane 
| she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. byl aaet | 
happy to have you write us at 

| ece us in to terms and "eonditions. itoowr. Iba 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. 


Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 


ence. Additional new building with fine ‘mnasium, 
Lield snortes Catalogue. Address Miss E, ih aE aA GAL Scuoot, Groror F, Jewert, Newton, Mass. 
rincipa 


|THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter Acadeiiy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 132nd year opens Sept. 18th, r91z._For cata- 
log and views, address HARLAN P,. AMEN, Prin- 
cipal, Exeter, New Hampshire 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 


The MacDuffie School 


Y P lessons. Tennis with trained instructor, 
For Girls All outdoor athletics. College prepara: | 

Springfield, Mass. tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 

Principals: eral high school course. Music and Art. 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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